CORNERSTONE 


Big postwar church-building program is beginning now 
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The Bible for Everybody 


A FEW YEARS BACK, when American families were widely scattered because of we 
situations, someone proposed the “Worldwide Bible Reading” idea. On each day let or 
specially chosen chapter of the Bible be read by Christians everywhere. That would k 
a precious bond of fellowship and faith which would cross the wide distances whic 
separated a multitude of families. | 


Each year a listing of chapters for reading from Thanksgiving to Christmas has bee 
published by the American Bible Society. Many of the families that were separated | 
the war are now knit together again. Now the fathers and mothers and children ce 
sit together in the living room or around the dining room table for this daily readin 

One purpose of daily readings from Thanksgiving to Christmas is, of course, that 
month’s experience in regular reading of the Bible may lead to establishing a permane 
habit. It is surely one of the very best habits any family—or any individual—can acquit 

Bible readings suggested this year are: 
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The ship is in 

The big green lady in New York har- 
bor seemed to be holding up her torch 
more proudly than usual as the “Gen- 
eral Black” steamed by. On the deck 
of the army transport were the 813 dis- 
placed persons who had waited a thou- 
sand days and nights for the first sight 
of the Statue of Liberty. 

These were the first DPs to reach the 
United States under the law which 
cleared Congress in June. Canada al- 
ready had its doors open for 30,000 of 
the homeless Europeans this year. 
Maybe the U.S. would catch up event- 
ually. 

Some people had said the new U.S. 
law was loaded in favor of Protestant 
immigrants. The first shipload—arriv- 
ing Oct. 30—didn’t look that way. 
Among the 813 arrivals there were 18 
Lutherans—three family groups and 
seven orphans. Roman Catholics num- 
bered 493; Jews 161. Many of the first 
DPs were from Poland. 


Lutherans are a bit slow 

Of 750,000 people still in Displaced 
Persons camps in Europe, about 100,000 
are Protestant, it was estimated in an 
Associated Press report last month. An 
earlier report from Dr. Howard Hong 
in Germany was that 227,750 Lutherans 
are among those awaiting resettlement. 

As things looked last month, Lu- 
theran churches in the U.S. weren’t 
ready to find places for even 1 per cent 
of the immigrants. Somebody must 
guarantee living quarters and a job for 
each DP family or individual accepted 
for resettlement in the U.S. Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Krumbholz stated on Oct. 22 
that only 155 completed resettlement 
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ARRIVALS 
These young ladies are among DPs brought — 
the U.S. under the guarantee of Church Wo! 
Service. CWS has sponsored 2,493 DPs brouc 
to America in 18 months previous to effect) 
date of the Wiley bill. 


offers had been cleared through t ¥ 
office of the National Lutheran Counc! 
At least 800 offers a month would 
needed from church people. 
Lutherans have 22 resettlement con} 
mittees in various states or metropolit)¥ 


The Luthe-!¥ 


as, said Dr. Krumbholz. It is ex- 
‘ted that within three months there 
1 be-committees in every state. 


rman appeals 
‘The extent to which Lutherans will 
represented among the Displaced 
ssons and refugees who are to enter 
U.S.A. under the Wiley legislation 
y largely depend upon the extent 
which Lutherans in America help 
obtain jobs and housing for these 
less and homeless people.” 
‘his summary of the situation came 
im Dr. Stewart W. Herman, director 
the resettlement office of the Lu- 
ran World Federation. Dr. Herman 
1 Dr. Howard Hong were responsible 
inclusion of Lutherans in the first 
group which arrived in U.S. on 
4 AD) 
Our European field officers are 
less to assist our own people to 
ifit by the new U.S, law, which will 
pt 205,000 persons in two years, 
ess promises of jobs and housing are 
theoming,” Dr. Herman emphasized. 
Jewish and Roman Catholic agen- 
; have taken generous action to im- 
ment the Wiley legislation in favor 
‘their own homeless people. They 
only have offices in Europe, such as 
s, but they have been extremely 
ly combing the U.S.A. for work and 
ings into which their immigrants 
enter. 
at is as it should be. We have 
been idle in this respect. But the 
ually large number of Lutherans 
ong the refugees demands constant 
‘centration of effort by all our Lu- 
iran churches if our people are to 
properly represented among the 
veomers,” Dr. Herman said. 
‘romises of jobs and housing need 
take the form of fixed contracts or 
vits. Transportation costs are cov- 
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ered by the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. National Lutheran Council 
representatives in New York will meet 
the newcomers and direct them to their 
future homes. 


Home in Halifax 

Canada had made room last month 
for refugees who had come on two of 
the small fishing boats crossing the 
Atlantic this summer from Sweden—the 
“Ostervag” and the “Capry.” There had 
been 103 passengers on these boats. 

“I have been ministering to them,” 
reports the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 
from Halifax. “On the last Sunday 
morning they were here we brought 
them all up to the church and admin- 
istered the Lord’s Supper. The service 
meant a lot to them. They all cried at 
the altar, and perhaps the men took it 
a little harder than the women. 

“On Oct. 13 word came from Ottawa 
that they were going to be admitted 
to the country. They wanted me to 
conduct a service of thanksgiving.” 

A 66-year-old grandmother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Henning, is one of the DPs 
starting a new life. Once she owned 
three houses in Latvia, and also a farm, 
and had 35 years’ experience as a 
teacher. Last month she had a job on 
the kitchen staff of the Halifax Infants’ 
Home. 

“Never mind, even if it is all changed,” 
said Mrs. Henning. “Now I have some- 
thing to do, and all the people here in 
Canada are so kind.” 


Moll at home 

Dr. Edwin Moll was coming back to 
the U.S. on Nov. 8. After two months 
in Jerusalem he would confer with Na- 
tional Lutheran Council officials about 
the serious situation in Palestine. He 
is in charge of extensive mission in- ~ 
stitutions in the Jerusalem area. 


s 


In the late summer Dr. Moll was in 
Germany where he was given power of 
attorney for the Palestine properties by 
all mission agencies formerly support- 
ing the work. This would last as long 
as the emergency situation continues. 


More students 

Upward trend in enrollments at Lu- 
theran theological seminaries was con- 
tinuing. Figures reported by 20 schools 


last month showed a 13 per cent ad- 


vance this year. 

Largest of the seminaries is Missouri’s 
Concordia, in St. Louis, with 379 stu- 
dents this fall. United Lutherans have 
enrolled 428 in nine seminaries in the 
U.S. and Canada—58 more than last 
year. Enrollments are: Gettysburg, 106; 
Mt. Airy, 96; Hamma, 75; Northwestern, 
47; Southern, 41; Chicago, 21; Western, 
16; Saskatoon, 16; Waterloo, 10. 

College enrollments were leveling off. 
Thirty four-year Lutheran colleges in 
the U.S. and Canada have 25,952 stu- 
dents this fall (25,480 last year). Be- 
fore the war only five of the 30 colleges 
had more than 500 students. Now 23 
are above this number, and 12 are over 
1,000. Largest are: Valparaiso Univer- 
sity (Missouri Synod), 1,952; Upsala 
(Augustana), 1,780; St. Olaf (ELC), 
1,696. 

United Lutheran college enrollments 
are: Wittenberg, 1,464; Muhlenberg, 
1,300; Gettysburg, 1,263; Wagner, 1,000; 
Lenoir Rhyne, 801; Carthage, 662; Thiel, 
659; Roanoke, 633; Hartwick, 579; New- 
berry, 542; Susquehanna, 510; Midland, 
481; Waterloo, 208. Total: 10,102. 


Church-paper prices up 

Like everything else, church papers 
were getting more expensive. They had 
delayed price increases a long time, 
and were modest in the mark-up. Even 
at the new prices most of them would 
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WELCOMING GERMAN STUDENTS — q 
This fall the first postwar theological stude) 5 
from Germany are enrolling in American sev f 
naries. Eight have been brought by the L | 
Committee for the Lutheran World Federati’) 
and seven more are expected. Pastor John 
Scherzer is shown welcoming F. Wolfgang — 
manns, now at Wartburg Seminary, and 
Ilse Mayer-Kulenkamp, who has a doctorat 
theology. She will enroll in an eastern uni)” 
sity for study in the field of social research: 
: Rs 
not be self-supporting. " 
Presbyterian Life—which began pt) . 
lishing this year as the official period’ ls 
of the Presbyterian Church US/ 4 
found it would have to ask $3.50 a yr}. 
instead of $2.50. It appears 25 time by 
year, The $4 papers, such as Ame 
and Christian Century, had gone uj) 
$6. Even at that, said America, th h( 
would be a deficit unless a good m Hl 
new subscribers could be found. Ny 
This fall the Lutheran Herald (El) 
had to ask $2.50 instead of $2. That — 
the same price increase the Luthw 
Companion (Augustana Church) 
Tue LuTHERAN had made last year. 
Another $2 paper, the Christian 4™ 
vocate (Methodist), with a circulexl*' 
not far from 400,000, was oblige #} 
move up to $2.50 on Noy. 15. Howl al 
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aounced the Advocate, its readers 
uld soon be getting a better paper 
‘the price. The Methodist Publishing 
‘use was buying a high-speed four- 
lor rotary press—double deck—for 
@: paper. Cost: $300,000. It would 
Bodie 12,000 copies an hour. 


ary increase for pastors 

Lowest salary to be paid a Presby- 
Bian minister in New York state here- 
er is $2,200 a year, plus free housing. 
is is an increase of $200. 

[he Presbyterian synod guarantees 
aries by assessing its churches 3 per 
ot on all ministerial salaries above 
500 yearly. The fund is used to help 
gregations unable to pay the fixed 
imum salaries. 


inadian problem 

?rotestant clergymen in Canada 
ght have to pay income tax on the 
ated rental value of their parson- 
Aes, it seemed last month. The Domin- 
t government had rescinded the tax- 
He provision, retroactive as of Jan. 1, 
118. Roman Catholic clergy would be 
(empt. 

Last month Finance Minister Douglas 
€ Abbott thought exemptions of the 
Botestant clergy could be made until 
i> parliament straightens up the prob- 
at its next session. 


b "Christian" system 

There were still a good many people 
Iidly protesting the criticism of cap- 
lism which had been made at the 
rid Council assembly at Amsterdam. 
t month the Federal Council of 
surches in America decided to give 
2m something more to protest about. 
“Some economic systems may be 
Dre favorable to Christian life than 

lers,” said the statement which was 
proved by the Council’s executive 
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committee. But “there is no ‘Christian’ 
economic system that is suitable for all 
situations.” 

Under capitalism Christians may 
have to struggle for heightened empha- 
sis on justice. In a collectivist economic 
“the emphasis should be on the need 
for freedom.” The existing economic 
systems are not ordained by God. 
“There can be no Christian sanction for 
one-sided support of either economic 
individualism or economic collectivism.” 

It is a responsibility of the church, 
the statement explained, to keep “under 
the strongest criticism those economic 
institutions which increase the self-in- 
terest of men and develop a moral cli- 
mate within which money is regarded 
as the chief good and in which success 
in acquiring it is most highly honored.” 


World Council protests Ordass arrest 

To the government of Hungary at 
the end of October went a strongly 
worded protest against the imprison- 
ment of Lajos Ordass, Lutheran bishop 
of Budapest. It was sent by Bishop G. 
K. A. Bell of Chichester, England, 
chairman of the Council’s central com- 
mittee. 

From the Hungarian prime minister, 
Lajos Dinnyes, Bishop Bell had re- 
ceived an “explanation” of the Ordass 
imprisonment. The bishop told why he 
considered this explanation unsatisfac- 
tory. Then he continued: 

“With regard to the charge that 
Bishop Ordass was engaged in illegal 
foreign currency traffic or had a secret 
dollar supply furnished by the Lutheran 
Church in the U.S.A., I am informed by 
representatives of the Lutheran 
churches in America that this is pure 
fabrication. 

“That the Lutheran Church in the 
U.S.A. should wish to assist a sister 
Church in Hungary in difficult times is 
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a natural sign of Christian fellowship. 
It is also natural that the National Lu- 
theran Council (in New York) should 
accordingly budget a definite contribu- 
tion for this purpose. 

“There were no secret funds on which 
Bishop Ordass could draw. It is sur- 
prising that in a matter in which the 
Lutheran churches of America were so 
directly concerned no attempt was 
made to contact the authorities of those 
churches with a view to obtaining their 
account of what had happened. 

“The whole proceedings against 
Bishop Ordass seem to have been 
marked by a strange precipitancy 
which is hardly consistent with the pro- 
cedure of justice as ordinarily under- 
stood. 

“In view, therefore, of the unsatis- 
factory character of your reply to my 
earlier letter, followed by the sentence 
to two years’ imprisonment passed on 
Bishop Ordass, I feel obliged to make 
strong protest, in the name of the World 
Council of Churches, against the action 
of the Hungarian Government and to 
make this protest public.” 


Pressure on Lutherans 

At the beginning of November the 
Hungarian government seemed to have 
the Lutheran church well under con- 
trol. Bishops Joseph Szabo and Zolton 
Turoczy were reported to be taking or- 
ders from Erno Mihalyfi, member of 
the communist cabinet. 

Mihalyfi is the son of a Lutheran 
pastor, and claims authority for man- 
agement of affairs of the Lutheran 
Church. Bishop Turoczy is under sus- 
pended sentence of ten years’ imprison- 
ment resulting from communist charges 
of political crimes during the war. If 
he refuses to yield to government pres- 
sure he goes to jail immediately. 

At least three cabinet members of 


_ he wrote, is in harmony with the spi, 


the Hungarian government are Lar 
theran laymen. They were among th 
sharpest critics of Bishop Lajos Ordas 
Half a dozen pastors are reported # 
be members of the Communist part 
Pastor Laszlo Dezsery of Budapest is 
sued an open letter to the Luthere| 
clergy in late October, saying the 
should follow the example of the Re} 
formed Church in coming to an agre@ 
ment with the state. 4 
The present constitution of Hungar 


of Protestantism. 
On four points Bishop Ordass he 
refused to yield to the communist go¥ 
ernment: (1) absolute liberty ~ 
preaching, (2) guarantee of #) 
church’s work in the schools, (3) 
possibility of educational work outsio}. 
the schools, (4) the right to engage } 
social mission activity. Present leade} 
of the church are reported to be willit} 
to yield on these points. 3| 


Catholics arrested 

Hungarian government officials | i 
tinued last month to lay heavy hare# 
on clergy of the Roman Cathoyf 
Church. 

Father Paul Vizsi, parish priest 
Boleske, was arrested on a charge 
hoarding cereals raised on parocky 
lands, instead of delivering them to * 
state farm authority. Father Lo) 
Csaba, of Tiszalka, was sentenced 
two years’ imprisonment for incit | 
children in the local school agai) 
“democracy” in Hungary. 7 

Father Alexander Turi of Nagyk 
aszi and Father Anthony Gil of Lew 
yesok were imprisoned for serm)! 
“inciting against democracy in Hw) 
gary.” Father Louis Csurilla of Z.‘ 
ezlo was condemned to six years’ — 
prisonment on charges of causing 
“anti-democratic” riot in his parish. 


orld News Notes 


-oblem 

THE NEW STATE of Israel is consider- 
ig a double-headed proposal for aid. 
he would like to get financial help 
‘om the U.S., probably some kind of 
tension of ERP grants beyond the 
orders of Europe. At the same time 
srael wants to arrange for grain from 
ussia. 

The difficulty is also double-headed. 
he U.S. would hardly care to furnish 
llars that would naturally be passed 
in payment for the grain and thus 
eet Russia’s need of dollars. On the 
er hand, Israel hesitates, because she 
2ars the terms Russia would impose 
eside the money price for the grain. 
t is probable that the present turmoil 
‘yn Palestine will delay any decision. 


rogress 

FINLAND HAS quietly made remark- 
ble progress against what seemed in- 
perable obstacles imposed upon her 
y Russia. Enormous indemnity of 
00 million demanded by the Soviet 
epublic is already half paid. Part of 
e remainder has been remitted to en- 
Jourage a more favorable reaction to- 
ard Communist infiltration into the 
‘innish government. 

Russia may feel that her studied 
esture of benevolence was not appre- 
iated, in view of the national Com- 
Jnunist reverses during the early sum- 
ner elections and the subsequent loss 
>of power and prestige when a Com- 
nunist was dropped from a strategic 
dosition of power in a Cabinet shuffle. 
. Finland’s financial burden has been 
_ ightened by this debt liquidation. At 
irst her reparation payments required 
40 per cent of all her export returns. 
Now that has been reduced to 15 per 
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cent. This has encouraged the visit 
to the U.S. of Sakari Tuomioja, pres- 
ident of the Bank of Finland. He seeks 
a government loan of $40 million with 
which to underwrite the purchase of 
industrial and railway equipment to re- 
habilitate the nation’s economy. U.S. 
authorities are inclined to help this 
sturdy nation, but the request for loco- 
motives fitted to run on broad-gauge 
(Russian) tracks, causes hesitation. 
Broad-gauge tracks were imposed on 
Finnish railways to facilitate Russia’s 
commercial and military intercourse 
with Finland. 


Dismantle 

Britatn’s Foretcn Secretary, Ernest 
Bevin, has come up with a new argu- 
ment in favor of continued dismantling 
of German industrial plants. In a note 
to U.S. Secretary of State Marshall he 
points out that, in the event of war and 
the possibility that Europe might be 
overrun by the Soviet forces, they could 
turn all intact factories to their own 
uses and greatly increase their supplies 
of military equipment. 

Britain’s original reason for the de- 
struction of Germany’s industrial plants 
was the fear that they might interfere 
with her export program. That argu- 
ment, no longer pressed, is still present 
in the background of Britain’s official 
thinking. 

Opposition 

Union Civica Rapicat, the major op- 
position party in Argentina to the Pero- 
nista cohorts, has decided to be active 
in the coming Dec. 5 election for dele- 
gates to a constitutional assembly. 
When the Peronistas pushed a consti- 
tutional reform bill through the Argen- 
tine Congress recently, to grant fur- 
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ther privileges to Peron in addition to 
his already extraordinary powers, 
Union Civica’s first decision was to boy- 
cott the election to show its disapproval 
and disgust by absent treatment. 
Stronger counsels prevailed, how- 
ever, and action was finally taken to 
“fight for the liberties and rights of the 
people.” In the meantime the Union 
Civica will continue to use the lower 
house, the Chamber of Deputies, as a 
sounding board, to tell the world and 
the Argentine people of the current in- 
iquities, lawless oppression, general bad 
faith of Peron and his government. 


Preparation 

Russia was recently stepped up her 
military activities on a large scale in 
the Baltic coast areas, according to re- 
ports of apprehensive Scandinavian ob- 
servers. Beside the Soviet’s own coast- 
line, these activities extend along the 
Estonian coast, the adjoining stretch of 
Polish territory and that of eastern 
Germany. 

At Parnu, in Estonia, German war 
prisoners are building a large air-base 
fitted to care for hundreds of planes, 
and the nearby Estonian islands of 
Dago, Oesel and Odensholm are being 
heavily fortified. Warnemunde, in east- 
ern Germany, houses two fighter squad- 
rons, and the coast of Pomerania is said 
to be lined with firing ramps for rocket 
missiles. 


A new policy 

A psrREAK IN Chile’s Conservative 
Party occurred recently about a pro- 
posed action against the national Com- 
munists. The policy of the “Traditional- 
ists” was to sponsor legislation to ban 
the Communists from the electoral lists. 
They were opposed by the “Christian- 
Social” wing, headed by Senator Edu- 
ardo Cruz Coke, who was the defeated 
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candidate in the last presidential elec- 
tion. | 
Back of the threatened “rights” of the 
Communists, however, moves the 
struggle of Senator Coke to regain con- 
trol of the Conservative Party. This 
form of conflict is general in Latin 
American lands. | 


Competition for dollars . 

A RECENT TRADE pact between Argan 
tina and Yugoslavia was put on a barter 
basis—Argentine hides, wool, oil, wax 
and bristles for Yugoslavian cement, 
caustic soda, hops, mushrooms, chem- 
icals and woods. However, a later stip- 
ulation was incorporated in the pa 
that Argentina was not obligated te 
take more than 70 per cent of the ex- 
change in barter goods. 

Yugoslavia must pay the remaini 
30 per cent in American dollars. Argen- 
tina suffers from a growing lack of dol. 
lars, so she demands them from Yugo- 
slavia whose lack is even greater. 


Travel : 
AMERICANS MAY now travel in Ger. 
many more freely than formerly. Un 
der the new ruling, however, the inde- 
pendent tourist must confine his stop» 
ping-places to gEIa- (Joint Export. 
Import Agency) controlled hotels a 
the Allied Military Governments. H) 
must also explicitly designate the 
and last days of his stay in Germ 
and the hotel chosen for each stop. 
A more limited tourist pleasure j 
allowed American visitors to Japar 
They may now be admitted in “pack. 
age” groups authorized under the guid 
ance of the Japan Travel Bureau. 
bureau-conducted seven-day sights 
ing tour is permitted. In a group 
may they look upon Fujiyama, 
Imperial Palace, and a few other de= 
luxe sights. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH ~ 


The Luth 


_|“Srnce wars begin in the minds of 
gen, it is in the minds of men that the 
fenses of peace must be constructed.” 
nis excerpt from the preamble to its 
mstitution strikes the keynote of the 
tilosophy and program of the United 
ations Educational, Scientific, and 


Born in London in November 1945, 
ESCO has become in three short 
2ars a symbol of the desire of the peo- 


ough international understanding. 
“Typical of its outreach is the per- 
mnel of its staff. A British scientist 


,.S. government official is his deputy. 
he president of an American univer- 
y is on the board of directors, which 
headed by an Australian. In 
ESCO House in Paris, a former 
*hool superintendent of Poland tab- 
ates the destruction of educational 
istitutions; a Frenchman inventories 
schnical shortages of war-devastated 
a French scientist drafts 


ogram 
_ 1. Educational reconstruction. Stim- 
“lates projects to reconstruct and equip 

‘chools, universities, libraries, and mu- 
eums. 

2. Communication. Co-operates in 
fforts to obtain a free flow of infor- 
ation and free travel; promotes pro- 
‘uction and distribution of publica- 
‘ions, films, and radio broadcasts; stim- 
lates interchange of scientists, educa- 
ors, and students. 

: 3. Education. Aims at the large-scale 
eduction of illiteracy; promotes edu- 
vation for health through community 
‘iygiene; encourages adult education 
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the director general, and a former | 


SOMETHING ABOUT UNESCO 


and aid to war-handicapped children. 

4. Cultural exchange. Sponsors in- 
ternational institutes for the theater and 
music and an international pool of lit- 
erature; aids in the translation of clas- 
sics; compiles information on the arts 
and sciences. 

5. Human and social sciences. Seeks 
to identify and resolve the social, re- 
ligious, and racial tensions inimical to 
peace; stimulates inquiries on the prin- 
ciples of human rights, democracy, and 
liberty; analyzes the ideological con- 
flicts that lead to war. 

6. Natural sciences. Furthers the 
conservation of the world’s natural re- 
sources; helps to open up hitherto un- 
inhabitable areas; promotes research, 


Philosophy 

Although its activity is mainly at the 
international level, the far-reaching 
purpose of UNESCO is to affect the 
basic ideas and attitudes of individuals 
and groups of people throughout the 
world, to encourage the practice of tol- 
erance in local communities. 

The real UNESCO, its leaders main- 
tain, is to be found in a discussion group 
where friends help each other find out 
what is necessary for the maintenance 
of peace; in a classroom where a teacher 
helps children understand other peo- 
ples of the world; in a church where 
the principles of Christian love are 
preached and practiced; in a broadcast- 
ing studio where a program of interna- 
tional understanding is sent out over 
the air; in each personal encounter 
where the scales are tipped toward 
peace by a tolerant phase, an accurate 
fact, a gesture of friendship across pres- 
ent racial, cultural, or national barriers. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


ir On the Heat! 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Fresh courage and energy are beginning to appear among Europeans. 1 


church must be in position to give leadership in the revival of life now in progr 


THIS IS THE TIME of year to turn on 
the heat. In some countries it will be 
turned on by the end of September, 
but in other countries the end of No- 


vember. This is not owing to a differ- * 


ence in climate but to the difference in 
the cost and supply of fuel. In Switzer- 
land, where coal costs $60 a ton, each 
lump acquires special importance. In 
Germany coal has become generally 
available again—except in Berlin—but 
the currency reform has crippled pur- 
chasing power. 

At the beginning of October I visited 
our Lutheran DP Study Center at 
Imbshausen with Dr. Howard Hong who 
heads the important work of spiritual 
ministry to thousands of Lutheran Dis- 
placed Persons in Germany. We spoke 
to 60 Latvian Sunday-school teachers 
who had come from camps all over the 
British Zone for a short conference. And 
we shivered with them in the big, un- 
heated castle where they were warmed 
only by an ardent concern for the 
Christian training of their young peo- 
ple. For dinner that evening they would 
eat broiled fish and some thick slices of 
brown bread thinly spread with butter. 

Later we visited Espelkamp, north of 
Bielefeld, where a couple of hundred 
children are housed in an abandoned 
munitions dump. As we drove through 
the thick pine woods to locate the dea- 
coness in charge of the new orphanage, 
we came to the boiler house and found 
the deaconess trying to light the huge 
furnaces which would give the dank 
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buildings a little warmth and—me 
important—some hot water. 

It was a solemn and auspicious m 
ment. She struck match after mat 
but they flickered and blew out. In fa 
they looked slightly ridiculous. At 
one of the workmen lighted an acet 
lene torch for Sister Elise and she thrt 
this roaring flame-thrower into the mé 
of the furnace. Soon the kindling w 
roaring and she turned away to greet 
with a warm smile of welcome. 


Most oF THE CHILDREN come fr¢ 
Poland, where they have been se 
arated from their parents during or ¢ 
ter the war. Now they sleep on a mot] 
collection of cots between coarse cové 
on which you can still read the wor 
“General Milling Co.” There are 
closets, for the simple reason that f 
youngsters have no extra clothes to 
away. A pitiful pile of worn-out she 
by the door represents their “secor 
best” footwear. In the barnlike mu 
tions /halls individual privacy is nv 
thing to impossible. 

To me the amazing thing about Gu 
many—after an absence of one yea’ 
was that the country is booming. Y 
booming! Not an American boom, 1) 
without doubt a European boom. Mor 
has real value again, and it can be ce 
verted into things of value. Until Il! 
year the reconstruction of prope» 
seemed to consist of patched roofs, w™ 
dows replaced, and some timid ow 
story shops stranded in deserts of ri 
ble. Today large buildings are bee! 
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tS. C. Michelfelder, Stewart W. Herman 
Geneva headquarters of Lutheran World 
eration. They are working on the big job of 
tling thousands of refugees now merely 
Wing in the DP camps. 


ished from cellar to spouting, as fresh 
“lf paint. Sometimes you see whole 
wWizets of houses being rebuilt at once. 
wl country is regaining consciousness 
aller three years of coma. 

ake the church institutions, for ex- 
‘@ple! Nothing seems to daunt them. 
9 Hong and I went to Bremen which 
nstill a sea of rubble. But big ma- 
@nes are busy turning the pulverized 
cks into new building blocks. The 
‘(Mier Mission Society of Bremen used 
have a whole block of buildings— 
w gone. The Deaconess House had a 
2 hospital. Now it is working in the 
y@ificial daylight of a massive air-raid 
@2lter which stands amid wreckage. 

| 3ut Pastor Bodo Heyne took us to 
yesum just outside Bremen, where he 
Stained a temporary lease of one of 
ftler’s handsome military installations 
sisting of nearly 30 modern brick 
jMildings. Although most of the original 
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equipment was evacuated and the prop- 
erty plundered, the fact that the U.S. 
Army had used even the garages as 
hospital wards gave the church some- 
thing to work on. 


Tue Cuurcy of Bremen is not large, 
but it jumped at the chance to get a 
place where it could set up part of its 
hospital, house its old folks, shelter its 
orphans, and help crippled veterans to 
learn trades. Today all but three of the 
buildings are again in use, and the area 
bustles with activity. While the aged 
sit on the grass in the sun, a great car- 
pentry shop is attempting to meet the 
demand for benches, cupboards, beds 
and stools. Half-burnt timber was sal- 
vaged from one of the great buildings 
destroyed by Polish DPs before the 
church moved in. 

Lesum has its own full-time archi- 
tect. He figures out the best use for 
every bit of lumber. The metal shop 
takes care of lighting fixtures. Twenty 
men are at work in the shoeshop mak- 
ing old leather last a while longer. As 
the foreman of the garage told me, it 
takes an average of seven junked jeeps 
to make one new one! 

Besides, his apprentices are learning 
a trade! Upstairs they have their own 
dormitory, day-room, and tidy house- 
mother. In the sewing room a score 
of girls—under a master tailor—work 
new or old cloth into coats and suits. 
The material comes from America as a 
gift, but the finished products are sold 
at a low price to pay the girls a decent 
wage. (Of course, good clothes, con- 
tributed from America, are distributed 
by Hilfswerk gratis.) 


Ir Is ALWay¥s astounding to see how 
much can be done by large groups of 
people who have a will to work. Lesum: 
itself is worth millions of German 
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marks, and the church is turning every 
possible penny into equipping it prop- 
erly as a large-scale Christian enter- 
prise. There is always danger that the 
state may take properties like Lesum 
away from the church. But the tighter 
the grip, the better the chances are of 
retaining it. Just now the lease costs 
nothing. 

The Church of Westfalen was caught 
by the same sort of vision at Espelkamp. 
Here were 100 buildings of all shapes 
and sizes scattered as inconspicuously 
as possible through pine forests which 
served as camouflage for vast ammuni- 
tion dumps. Many of these one-story 
halls had no electricity or water, but 
they at least had walls and a roof— 
except for some bunkers which the 
British blew up. Pastor Pavlovsky’s 
idea was to bring in textile workers and 
use some of the buildings to set up fac- 
tories to employ refugees and ex-PWs. 
It’s a big scheme which shows that the 
church is not living in theological clouds 
while the world of hungry and un- 
employed people solve their problems 
as best they can. 

The German church believes that it 
must help to make modest individual 
effort produce impressive results. The 


is 


weight of the church corresponds to 
weight of its Christian institutions! ' 
Roman Catholic Church knows t 
and so do many Protestants. | 
All over Germany they are tur 
on the heat so that the boom will no 
purely pagan. Without foreign | 
they would not hope to compete y 
heavily capitalized corporations. — 
Espelkamp the Children’s Home 
known as Wilson House because a S 
tish minister, now with the Ws 
Council, helped the church to acqi 
the lease. 5 
To me, Sister Elise’s attempt to I 
the boilers with a feeble match we 
modern parable. Matches can sot 
times cause great conflagrations, | 
there are other times when they le 
no marks even on inflammable mat 
When bigger boilers are to be ligh 
you need bigger matches. You n 
blow-torches! Blow-torches are nee 
all over Europe today, not to 1 
Vulcan’s forges again, but to con® 
those forges into instruments of pee 
ful recovery. Transforming muni 
dumps into Christian institutions is: 
20th-century version of turning swi 
into ploughshares and spears into pr 
ing hooks. Let’s turn on the heat! 


Because Susie Was THERE 


She spoke brokenly and hobbled along on sore feet. 


wanted her. 


Nobody 


But she was always at church, rain or shine, cold or hot. I could 


always count on Susie being there. 
Though some of the deacons would sleep during the sermon, she 


always seemed attentive. 


Of course she was just a scrub woman and “not very bright,” but 


I could always preach better because she was in church. 


SNYDER ALLEMAN 


ILLIAM DINWOODIE 


OPLE FREQUENTLY ask me what ser- 
, in 30 years of newspaper report- 
lj impressed me most. 

. Wily answer is always the same. It was 
sermon delivered by a humble ser- 
of God in a “city of the dead.” 


d come to Lorain, Ohio, the morn- 
after a tornado cut a wide path 
the city. It was Sunday but no 
bells called worshipers to serv- 


ational guardsmen and police pa- 
ed the business district, piled high 
wreckage. Twisted girders, rising 
heaps of charred brick and con- 
, Showed where department stores 
. tenements had stood less than 24 
before. 
passed the smoldering ruin of a 
“®@-story frame house. The body of a 
girl was lying on a blanket on 
lawn. Firemen were digging in the 
‘Dble in an attempt to find her mother, 
er, and younger brother. 
er along in the park Red Cross 
ers were raising a tented city for 
homeless. Dazed families, many of 
badly hurt, sat around the few 
al belongings they had been able 
vage. 


crossep the park to a corner where 
arge church had stood. Only the rear 
remained, and high up on the wall 
a gilded cross. The altar was 
ed under a huge steel girder. 


v Dinwoodie is editor of church news in the 
nd “News.” 
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bu Can Always Give Something for Others 


might think that people who have just lost their homes and most of their other 


erty in a tornado would not be thinking much about contributing to missions 


Heavy pews and broad beams were re- 
duced to splinters. 

While I was looking over the ruin, a 
crowd gathered. They were members 
and friends of the church. 

“Why have you come here now?” I 
asked. 

A little old lady answered me. 

‘It’s almost time for service,” she 
said. “Our pastor’s sure to be here.” 

A few minutes later she pointed to a 
thin, middle-aged man who was open- 
ing a small Bible on a dry-goods box in 
the street. 

“That's him there,” she informed me. 
“We'd best be going over.” 

After the crowd had formed in a 
semicircle, the pastor, in a clear, calm 
voice, led in the singing of: 

How firm a foundation 
Ye saints of the Lord— 

In the prayer that followed, he peti- 
tioned God to be with the bereaved and 
the homeless. 

“But let us not, in this hour of sorrow, 
be blind to the needs of others,’ he 
continued earnestly. “Let us look be- 
yond the wreckage of our own city and 
listen to the pleas of the less fortunate 
on the other side of the world.” 


ANOTHER SONG was sung before the 
minister gave his sermon text. I edged 
closer to the front to see and hear him 
better. The lines were cut deep in his 
bony face but there was hope and un- 
troubled faith in his wide-set eyes. 

“T had prepared a missionary sermon 
for this morning’s service,” he began. 
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“I see no reason to change it. The sor- 
row that has been visited upon us 
should, I believe, fill our hearts with 
compassion for others.” 

He then gave a broad picture of mis- 
sionary needs, emphasizing the work 
that might be accomplished in India, 
Africa, Japan, and China if funds were 
available. 

Near the close of his sermon, a fire 
truck passed, siren screaming. The pas- 
tor paused, looking away over the heads 


of his congregation toward the business, 


district where spirals of smoke still rose 
above smoldering ruins. 

Then, when quiet had again come to 
the neighborhood, he leaned across his 
pulpit box and said: 

“T have but one more thought to bring 
you. We who have passed through the 


shadow of death have a new appre 
tion of what life means. If we live o 
for self, if we think only of self, w 
have we gained? But if we lose sigh 
self in service to others, we have he 
the Master’s call and become partr 
in his work of bringing about the Ki 
dom of God on earth. I hope that : 
have heard his call this morning 
hope you'll give generously to the ca 
of missions.” 

There was a short word of pra 
after which two men, using their h 
took up the collection. I have no i 
how much was gathered for the miss 
cause that morning. But I know I 
that service with a new idea of 
meaning of “others” that has remai 
with me through the 24 years since 1 
tragic day. : 


A few months ago a great storm swept over Florida and the Gulf 
Coast. Radios crackled. Headlines screamed with news of the disaster. 
The storm swept a path of destruction and was gone. 

During those same days something much more spectacular was 


happening all over the country. From sea to sea, farmers were plant- 
ing wheat. No headlines were written about that. But think of it. 
In each tiny seed was the power of life. It was dropped into a furrow, 
covered over, so the good earth, the rain, the warm sunshine, all might 
do their part. From that seed—brown, hard, dead-looking—something 
new and different has grown. Stalks of tender green pushed up to the 
sunshine, and brown fields are now green. The wheat is growing. 

It looks tender and weak. Not to be thought of as powerful. Not 
impressive or fearsome as a hurricane. Winter will come and the fields 
will be covered with snow. Icy rains will beat down upon the wheat. 
It will turn brown. Looking at it you might say “It is done for. It 
is dead.” 

But next spring look out on the fields again. Green shoots will 
come up. They will grow taller and taller and ripen. Each plant will 
bear a head containing many grains of wheat. When it is harvested it 
will feed the hungry all over the world. 

Today’s world has seen many storms. Devastation and destruction 
are all about. But the wheat is Browine, too. God’s church is that 
wheat. We are His planting. CATHERINE HERZEL 
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PAUL C. EMPIE 


'T PROBABLY had to happen sooner or 
Jer. After all, Dan Nelson thrived on 
ngers. In fact, he used them as foot- 
‘ps to reach goals thought unattain- 
le. His chances of dying of old age 
“re never very good! 

[ remember the time he returned 
me for conference and instruction 
arding, among other things, the use 
the Lutheran World Federation 
e, the “St. Paul.” There had been 
y fatal crashes of planes at that 
e. Flying in China was as hazardous 
it was difficult. We retraced our 
mings of the disaster which would 
sult from a serious accident to the 
st. Paul” and its precious cargo of 
issionaries, emphasizing over and 
ver, “Now, Dan, don’t take risks!” 

A good soldier as always, he an- 
vered rather dully, “All right, I 
on’t”; but then continued in a rush of 
tense words, “But I’ve got to! There 
-e lives to be saved! There is greater 
sk to hundreds if we don’t fly than 
lere is to us if we do. We can’t say 
o!” You might as well talk to a brick 
all! 

Dan told me on his last trip home that 
ver 7,000 passengers had been air- 
fted by the “St. Paul” from isolated 
r Communist-threatened areas during 
ae first part of 1948. He knew the risks 
nd took them with cool calculation. 
lad it been the “St. Paul” which 
rashed with him—which it was not—I 


‘Ir. Empie is executive director of the National 
_utheran Council. 
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d Took Care of Dan Nelson 


When Daniel Nelson crashed to his death in a plane wreck off the coast of 


China, he had already put in two ordinary lifetimes of service for his Master 


Dr. Daniel Nelson 
He was the Lutheran World Federation’s 
commissioner to China until July 16 


am sure he would have felt his life 
well sacrificed. 


Gop INDICATES more clearly some 
times than at others how carefully he 
has chosen and trained his apostles for 
his work. As is so often the case, Dan’s 
preparation began with the preceding 
generation. His father, a sturdy Iowa 
farmer of Norwegian extraction, expe- 
rienced a call to the mission fields of 
China one day while shingling his house 
roof. After prayer and consultation 
with his wife, he sold his possessions 
and went to China without a tangible 
promise of support from anyone! He 
pioneered amid the most primitive con- 
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ditions, learning a strange language and 
beginning the work from scratch. 
There Dan was born, and his brothers 
and sisters. This lad grew up in that 
strange land, becoming so familiar with 
language and customs that he could 
eventually identify himself with his 
adopted race, completely understanding 
the oriental point of view. He was a 
remarkably successful missionary. 
Following his father’s footsteps, he 
began work under hazardous circum- 
stances. He was not deterred by the 


fact that his father was killed by a stray ~ 


bullet from a bandit gun and that his 
brother, also a missionary, was captured 
by bandits and never heard from again. 
When the Japanese army overran his 
mission early in the war and. wiped out 
his work, it seemed as though an ill fate 
pursued the entire family. 

Yet the interim before his last great 
assignment was not wasted. He pre- 
pared a Chinese-American‘ dictionary 
when working for his doctorate in the 
United States. One of the greatest 
thrills of his life, he told me, came on an 
island below Hongkong when he met a 
man using the dictionary and praising 
it highly! 


ALL THIS was but a prelude to his 
final and greatest work. The catas- 
trophe of war in China had brought 
added perils to Christian workers there. 
Dan could not live at peace with him- 
self until he returned to China to work 
in their behalf. I suppose the story of 
just what took place during these four 
years will never be told completely. 
Modest almost to a fault, Dan spoke 
very little about himself. Yet we know 
of the difficult journey to Chungking in 
wartime, of the bombing raids and the 
misery there, of the insufferable heat 
and dirt and confusion. 

Reading the reports, one cannot find 
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—even between the lines—the wor 
and work which went into the rescuit 
of the stranded missionaries, the orgar 
ization of a refugee congregation, 

seminary, a publication house, and 

service center. Only the most intima 
friends suspected the discouragemen 
and were aware of tensions with C 

nese and military and ecclesiastic: 
leaders alike. Yet not once did I 
waver in his determination to salvag 
every precious worker and every - 
ment of the work. 

At the same time he toiled 
strengthen the native Lutheran Chure 
in China. The name of the Luthera 
World Federation became known an 
respected throughout all China, espe 
cially through Dan Nelson’s pioneerir 
efforts in the use -of plane travel f 
mission work. The “St. Paul” mat 
church history in Asia. , 


His SERVICES were given unsparing) 
to all Christian groups in China whic 
came to him for help. Workers 
more than thirty denominations us 
the plane or other Lutheran Wor 
Federation facilities at one time or aly 
other of extreme need. Tributes whiw 
poured in from non-Lutheran source: 
at the time of his death were eloque® 
in testifying that the entire Chine» 
cause in China had lost its greate 
friend and ally. 

The drama of his life was consiste® 
to the end. During a brief vacation wi) 
his family in Hongkong, shortly aft) 
his return from the United States, | 
heard of a gasoline supply at Mac 
which might be secured for the “#! 
Paul.” It was but a short jaunt by # 
and he took his wife and two childry 
along for company. The cause of tt! 
plane crash on the return trip ms 
never be known with certainty, but: 
seems most likely that the report of | 


The Luthen! 


loubt in my mind who the passenger 
vas that grappled with one of the 
aarauders in the aisle just before a 
econd bandit shot the pilot. Dan went 
lown with his colors flying! 

It is an interesting fact that he had 
inished and mailed to New York a 
somplete, up-to-date report of his work 
Jon the day before he died. Things he 
lid usually fell in place like that. 


Our LITTLE SusaN had heard me speak 
»£ Dan so many times that he had be- 
some one of her personal heroes of the 
‘aith, too. Whenever she went along to 
‘a service where I was to speak, she’d 
"zrab me by the elbow and exclaim, “Be 
sure to tell about Dan Nelson tonight, 
Daddy. I never get tired of that part 
of your sermon!” It was a day of 
oreath-taking excitement when he vis- 
}ted our home last May, just before he 
‘returned to China. Susan saw to it that 
she sat next to him at the table so as 
ot to miss a word he said. 
Dan responded instantly; children, 
00, he loved and understood. A month 
ater when I broke the tragic news of 
is death to my family, Susan sat 
stunned while her eyes filled with tears. 
“Daddy, I don’t see why God didn’t take 
better care of Dan Nelson. He and Dr. 
/ Long were the two goodest men I ever 
© knew!” 

Susan didn’t know what wonderful 
care God had taken of Dan during his 
‘amazing ministry. It must have taken 


iV alive through so many fantastic experi- 
‘| ‘ences! He evaded Japanese troops and 
1 ‘Chinese bandits with equal finesse. His 
air journey over China under the most 
i Primitive conditions of flying made 
" every trip an act of faith. 
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Even in the United States, on his last 
return flight to China, his plane was 
driven hundreds of miles out of its 
course by a tornado and made a forced 
landing when out of fuel! Disease, hun- 
ger, or exhaustion were his normal 
companions. A drop in a truck over a 
precipice into a stony ravine 50 feet 
below kept him in the hospital only 30 
days! Such accidents, added to trips in 
leaky boats and bandit-attacked trains, 
stiffened his conviction that flying was 
the only safe form of travel in China. 


No, Susan, Dan’s guardian angel 
worked overtime! Perhaps the answer 
lies in the fact that Dan had packed into 
his 46 years the achievements of two 
ordinary lifetimes! At any rate, God 
has received into eternity a mighty dis- 
ciple to glorify Him there. 

He may find Dan a bit restless! The 
morning after that last meeting in Chi- 
cago, I met Dan on LaSalle street walk- 
ing along absent-mindedly. He had met 
with our Commission until the late 
hours of the night, pleading for added 
support of his work in China. 

“How did you sleep last night, Dan?” 

He shook his head. “I hardly slept 
at all.” 

“What was the matter; were you ill?” 

Again he shook his head. 

“What were you doing then?” 

I shall never forget his answer. “Oh, 
just schemin’.” 

Somehow I think that’s the way I'll 
always picture Dan—scheming in eter- 
nity for new, audacious ways in which 
to serve his Creator. No one will ever 
quite fill his place. But because of him, 
some of us will carry on with deeper 
earnestness and wider vision. In the 
hearts of thousands blessed by his self- 
less devotion, the memory of Dan Nel- 
son will never die. 
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These Are Our Opinions 


Of the Amsterdam Assembly 


Four European churchmen have given "The Lutheran’ 
these estimates of the first Assembly of the World Counci 


A DOOR IS OPEN 
By WILHELM STAEHLIN 
Bishop of the Lutheran Church of Oldenburg 


AMSTERDAM OPENED a door upon 
future tasks. If it is not to be remem- 
bered as a colorful show and a barren 
demonstration, then each church which 
participated must face the challenge 
laid across the years ahead. For the 
Lutherans of Germany, in my opinion, 
three points stand to the fore. 

1. The cloud of isolation that has 
rested upon us for the past 10 years has 
been lifted. We feel ourselves, follow- 
ing Amsterdam, to be one branch of the 
great body of the Lord’s church—one of 
the many reaching out into all the 
world. We here are charged with bring- 
ing our church in closer touch with 
those abroad, with the Christian com- 
munities in other lands. We must 
strengthen and broaden our ecumenical 
consciousness. The visits of your 
churchmen have been a great help in 
this direction. 

2. At the same time our theology is 
confronted with new tasks. We have 
not attempted at this conference to span 
existing differences with formulas or 
theses of compromise. We also did not 
repeat the mistakes of the past decades, 
in an effort to tone down these differ- 
ences. We have come to the realization 
that by mutual assistance we gain a 
deeper insight into the truth of the gos- 
pel. We cannot be satisfied with the 
thought that there are other confessions 
apart from ours. 
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At Amsterdam a new spirit enc 
, : 1 
the meaning of our confessions—f 
from the weak tolerance of hao 
years and far from the self-righteou: 
polemics of the past. It appears to me 
that for us Lutherans, this is both a 
difficult task and a great responsibility. 
In short, each theology to be faith- 
ful to its confessional heritage must be 
laid aside the verses of Scripture (I Cor 
1:12...) “Now this I say, that every 
one of you saith, I am of Paul, and] 
of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I : 
Christ. Is Christ divided? .. .” 

3. We are especially ceateaal that the 
conference did not endanger itsel! 
through commitment to any of the ex: 
isting political or social ideologies. Wi 
are aware of these conflicts in ous 
midst, but at the same time know thar 
they must never again set Christiat 
against Christian. There can be no cal 
in the name of Christ Jesus to taki 
sides against one another. The judg) 
ment of Christ and the grace of ow 
Lord when fully comprehended ar 
decisive in the practical task of rebuild) 
ing our world. 


No FINAL word was uttered at re | 
sterdam. Yet all were confronted bil 
the word of God for our generation: 
For the individual Christian the chal!) 
lenge is clear—to establish the rule © 
the risen Christ, Word and Sacramer) 
are essential. But we Lutherans mu) 
understand that service to God im 
cludes service to man. How challenge 
ing, and yet, with God’s help attainabl / 
are tasks set before us at Amsterdar 
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ACK TO GOD'S WORD 
Jy HANNS LILJE 


Bishop of the Lutheran Church of Hannover 


ONE OUTSTANDING achievement at 
imsterdam was the creation of a united 
orld-wide ecclesiastical body for the 
resentation of Christian views before 
umanity. This forward step of the As- 
embly was reinforced by a spirit of 
ioral earnestness with which the con- 
erence faced the grave world situation. 

All signs seemed to indicate that 

dankind was ready to listen to God’s 
oice since they have been brought to 
_ realization of their tragic failure in 
conomic, political and spiritual life. 
In spite of, and even because of, the 
iversity of confessional beliefs and 
ithout a superficial tendency to over- 
. ll unity—the sobering fact of the Am- 
erdam Assembly was the establish- 
ent by the religious leaders of the 
orld of a cohesive basis for future co- 
peration. 
Amsterdam confirmed the trend of 
e past 20 years toward the develop- 
ent of an ecumenical and confessional 
| consciousness. One was aware at Am- 
iterdam that real progress had been 
made back to Jesus Christ and His 
Nord, which according to Lutheran 
eaching can be the only basis for 
2»ventual church unity. 


j 


 3y JULIUS RIEGER 
ne 
i) Pastor of St. George's Church, London 


_ If Is mpossIBtz to paint a picture of 
f 1 lion while you are in its cage. And 
i tis equally difficult to give a balanced 
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A PLACE FOR YOUTH 
By ROLF KRAPP 


Leader in youth work of the German Church 


YOUTH REPRESENTATIVES at Amsterdam 
along with other lay delegates to the 
World Assembly were conscious of a 
particular responsibility to the youth 
in their respective countries. 

Although all conferences were con- 
ducted in English, contacts were made 
surprisingly fast because the youth rep- 
resentatives lived together as a family 
in one big house. At Amsterdam 100 
delegates worked together in sections, 
following the procedure of the older 
official delegates to the Assembly. 

The theological differences of the va- 
rious confessions were in evidence, but 
a tolerant spirit prevailed throughout 
all discussions. There was no nationalist 
problem at the youth conference. Ger- 
man delegates were accepted as breth- 
ren in Christ Jesus. 

The impatience of youth in contrast 
to the mature deliberation of the elders 
did not produce conflict or tension. The 
greatest privileges of the German youth 
delegates were the opportunities which 
provided for wholesome Christian con- 
tacts with the people of other coun- 
tries. I was deeply impressed by the 
consecrated enthusiasm of the Chris- 
tian Jewish delegates from England and 
Holland. 


“We Found One Another at Amsterdam 


account of a big conference immediately 
after its close. 
In the great “Message” which was 
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adopted by the Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, and which went 
out “to all who are in Christ and to all 
who wait for his word,” we read: “In 
seeking Christ we find one another.” 
In Amsterdam many indeed found one 
another. 

For a full fortnight more than 1,400 
delegates, alternates, visitors and con- 
sultants met every day. There were a 
great number of youth delegates from 
many lands. There were 240 newsmen 
working strenuously day and night 
“mit Blitzlicht und Buchse.” Among 
them were some learned men and 
women. Yet almost everyone was eager 
to learn something from someone else. 
This unique gathering provided ample 
opportunity for making contacts, re- 
newing friendships, studying other peo- 
ple’s opinions, and for learning from 
traditions of other churches and from 
different approaches to the churches’ 
work. 


ALTHOUGH, of course, many familiar 
faces could be seen, whom one meets 
whenever there is something ecumen- 
ical on, there were many others who 
had never attended a big gathering of 
this kind before and who were not at 
all used to walking on the ecumenical 
parquet. Karl Barth, strangely enough, 
was one of them. 

I still remember the Oxford Confer- 
ence in 1937 when most German dele- 
gates were refused passports to leave 
their country. In Amsterdam, they were 
right in and together with many others. 

There were representatives from the 
so-called younger churches. They gave 
vivid accounts of Christian church life 
in their countries. At the impressive 
opening service in Amsterdam’s cathe- 
dral, the “Nieuwe Kerk,” it was the 
South Indian delegate, D. T. Niles, who 
preached a moving sermon on Moses’ 
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answer to God’s call, “Who am I ths 
I should go to Pharaoh?” (Ex. 3:11) 
This address, strangely enough, re 
minded the listeners of recent trends i 
Continental theology. 

In Amsterdam the roles of teache 
and pupil were often reversed, and fre 
quently discussions took an unexpecte 
turn by the contribution of someon 
who, one thought, was just a learner. 

For many Europeans and American: 
I think, it became increasingly cles 
how much we have to learn from ou 
brethren—especially from those wh 
come from the younger churches. 


AMSTERDAM WAS a working confer 
ence. A certain matter-of-factnes 
dominated the whole of it. Sometime 
it reminded one even of an America 
business meeting. People who wer 
there for emotional experiences and en 
thusiastic impressions did not alway 
get what they expected. 

From the very outset it was clear th: 
there was hardly any theological lik 
eralism alive in Amsterdam. At Stock 
holm (1925) the work of Harnad 
Troeltsch, and others constituted a spir 
itual power with which to reckon. I 
Amsterdam this liberal period seeme 
to be altogether dead, and signs of i 
resurrection were nowhere noticeabl 
This is all to the good and speaks we 
for the inner vitality and health of th 
churches and the clear-headedness « 
their present leaders—ministers and le 
people alike. But it is also a fact th 
theological liberalism often makes mv 
tual understanding and co-operati¢ 
easier than the deliberate efforts not ~ 
surrender the fulness of God’s revel 
tion as one sees and understands it. 


CLOSELY CONNECTED with this is 
newly awakened self-consciousness — 
at least some denominations. Not a fe 


The Luthew 


#)nurches have learned in the course of 
ne last decades to value the roots of 
@aeir particular spiritual church life 


@aerans are more Lutheran today than 
aey were yesterday. The same can be 
aid about the Anglicans and the Or- 
nodox. This fact made it impossible 
or the Amsterdam delegates just to 
all back upon previous ecumenical 
atherings and to take, as an example, 
he findings of the Edinburgh Confer- 
nce on Faith and Order (1937) as safe 
round which would be used as an 
greed basis for further discussion. 

™) Far-reaching change in the political 
“phere during and after the war is an- 


rhysical or even spiritual independence. 
Others experienced a complete change 
of their governmental and administra- 
ive system, and their churches are not 
affected by these turmoils of political 
levelopments. Regrouping of nations 
i) ften necessitates a change of mentality 
and emphasis on the part of the 
‘churches’ policy and general life. It is 
™ not difficult to see that this reorienta- 
; tion which in recent times took place 
in a number of churches was not al- 
"ways favorable to a conference of 400 
delegates who belong to nearly 150 
‘\ different churches from all over the 
world. 

But in spite of all these handicaps we 
must be grateful for the fact that a great 
“deal of very fruitful co-operation 
_ actually took place in Amsterdam and 
" that there was, in fact, extremely much 
"which was agreed upon. This was cer- 
_ tainly not due to the unanimity of the 
‘delegates which, as we said, was only 
; ‘partial. But it simply happened, thanks 
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to God’s boundless grace. 

The “Christian Message” of Amster- 
dam makes this point clear when it 
says: “We cannot make the Church one. 
But Christ has made us his own, and he 
is not divided.” 

THE NEW Councr is not a “super- 
church,” nor a “church union,’ but 
rather a common meeting-place where 
Christian churches can in the future 
plan and act together. This will be its 
function in times to come. For this very 
reason its setting up is clearly THE great 
event of the Amsterdam Conference. 

But unity is not uniformity. The 
variety of those many services, held day 
by day while the Conference was on, 
made this fact clear. Real unity con- 
sists in bearing patiently diversities and 
disagreements. 

Therefore, when differences of 
opinion were too strongly marked, it 
was particularly noteworthy that the 
Conference was courageous enough not 
to force decisions. No complete agree- 
ment, for instance, could be reached 
with regard to the problem of war and 
participation of Christians in a war. 

A serious situation arose when, in 
the “First Section” of the assembly, two 
theological systems faced each other, 
represented by such eminent scholars 
as Karl Barth (Reformed) and Anders 
Nygren (Lutheran) on the one side, 
and G. Florovsky (Orthodox) and 
A. M. Ramsay (Anglican) on the other. 
A predominantly “Catholic” descrip- 
tion of what “church” actually means 
seemed thoroughly incompatible with 
the “Protestant” view. The imposing 
reality of the “apostolic succession” as 
inalienable to the Christian church 
faced the reformers’ battle cry: “By 
faith alone.” 

The gulf which became clearly vis- 
ible in the course of the discussions was 
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not superficially patched up, but the 
serious differences were conscien- 
tiously recorded and simply left over 
for future discussion. This discrepancy 
is, after all, not astonishing. “The 
church existed for about fifteen hun- 
dred years without reflecting upon its 
nature and without attempting its clar- 
ification by a logical conception.”* How 
could one expect a quick agreement 
at the first meeting of a newly created 
Council? 

But what was really important was 
that,’in spite of these and other wide 
differences, the Assembly stated clearly 
and without hesitation: “We have 
covenanted with one another in con- 
stituting the World Council of 
Churches. We intend to stay together.” 


Most SENSATIONAL clash of opinions, 
however, took place in the political 
field, when John Foster Dulles (New 
York), denounced in strongest terms 
Communism and Stalinism as incom- 
patible with Christianity, while at the 
same meeting the Czech Professor J. L. 
Hromadka (Prague) defended the 
dynamic forces of the Soviet experi- 
ment. Those statements could not be 
reconciled. But their immense differ- 
ence in argument as well as in empha- 
sis did not destroy the unity which was 
achieved at Amsterdam. On the con- 
trary, it was very significant at the 
meeting that the Christian church alone 
is able to provide a platform wide 
enough for both political attitudes 
which in secular life are only able to 
excommunicate and fight each other. 


THE CHURCHES represented at Amster- 
dam are in no way bound to accept the 


*B. Bartmann, quoted by G. Florovsky 
in The Universal Church in God’s Design,” 
SCM Press, 1948, p. 43. 
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findings of the conference. This migh 
be interpreted as a serious weaknes 
of the new Council. But when all ad. 
dresses, reports, and resolutions ar 
fully available, they will prove to bi 
of great advisory and educational valu 
for the individual churches, their con- 
gregations and their members. 

For instance, it will be of importane 
for those who try to live a Christia 
life, remote from the great social ant 
political issues of our time, to learn tha 


the official delegates of some 150 Chris- 


tian churches were in full agreem 
about the social responsibilities fr 
which no Christian dare to escape. 

It will be valuable to many who ar 
in danger of Christian self-centerednes; 
to learn from Amsterdam the necessity 
aims and methods of modern al 
ization. : 

Those churches which show a tra 
tional tendency to lay too much 
phasis on the minister’s activities wil 
be grateful for what Amsterdam sair 
about the layman in the church. 

Church groups which feel tempted 
let racial or even anti-Jewish pr 
udices influence their decisions or 
life of their members, will be helpe 
by the voice of Amsterdam, where th» 
racial question and the Jewish probler 
were extensively discussed. 

The Amsterdam report on the lif 
and work of women in the church wi 
be a real help wherever there al 
doubts and feelings of uneasiness # 
to the real position of women in th 
churches. | 

These are only a few examples. The! 
were mentioned to show that Am: | 
dam will not be fully understood with 
out remembering its function as cour 
cilor and teacher. | 


WITNESS FoR Curist as King of kinjj) 
and Lord of lords must remain incom) 


The Luther) 
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glete as long as the various churches 
cannot be together at one communion 
table and celebrate the Lord’s supper 
gether. But it would be ungrateful to 
ignore the fact that Amsterdam was 
indeed an audible and visible witness 
for Christ. Those who met in Amster- 
dam treated each other as brothers and 
sisters, the Indian and the South Afri- 
can, the Japanese and the American, 
the Pole and the German and the 
rench. I shared my room with a Czech 
tudent-journalist, whom, a few years 
go, my own countrymen had put into 
concentration camp. All this means 
omething for a world which is so ut- 
erly divided by national prejudice, 
conomic jealousy and color bars. 
Above all, it was the unanimous con- 
viction of the conference, frequently 
entioned by speakers from all quar- 
ers, that it is witness to Christ which 
both the world and the Christian 
Church in this world need more than 
ything else. 

The conference took place, so to 
‘speak, within the framework of two 


a penny.” 


just seemed to fade away. 
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very forceful calls to witness which 
should travel far and wide wherever 
Christians meet. At the opening serv- 
ice the Indian preacher reminded us to 
be witnesses: “as those who are able 
to discern the doings of God in a world 
where the doings of man are so obtru- 
sive; as those who point to the wonder- 
ful working of God and claim for it the 
attention of their fellow men; as those 
who dare to quote themselves as part 
of the evidence of what God has 
wrought.” 

And in the “Christian Message,” 
adopted on the last day, all Christians 
are asked: “to learn afresh together 
to speak boldly in Christ’s name both 
to those in power and to the people, to 
oppose terror, cruelty and race dis- 
crimination, to stand by the outcaste, 
the prisoner and the refugee. We have 
to make the church in every place a 
voice for those who have no voice, and 
a home where every man will be at 
home, ... We have to ask God to teach 
us together to say No and to say Yes in 
truth.” 


The superintendent and-pastor stood on the church lawn on a bright 
sunny Sunday morning, Children were coming into the Sunday 
school. A little girl, bright eyed and happy, rushed up with out- 
stretched hand. On the palm lay a USS. five-cent coin. 
preacher-man, what I Hap to bring this morning. Mama didn’t have 


“Look, 


The brightness of the sunshine and the vigor and life of the children 


Henry D. Kieckiey 


te WE act as if it were our mission to make truth triumph, whereas 
if our mission is merely to fight for the truth. The desire to vanquish is 


so natural that when it is cloaked by the desire to make truth triumph, 
we often take the one for the other and we believe we are seeking the 
glory of God when in reality we are seeking our own. It seems to me 


that the manner in which we tolerate these obstacles is the surest 


(i sign of this. 
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—BLAIsE Pascat (Great Shorter Works of Pascal. Westminster) 
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* WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 
WE THANK GOD FOR OUR FAMILY 


Mii nurriep home from school. Her 
feet made crackling, swishing noises 
among the fallen leaves on the sidewalk. 
Overhead the sky was a vivid blue. It’s 
just the day to take Baby Steve for a 
nice long walk, she thought. 

When she reached home she hurried 
into the living room where Stevie was 
playing on a blanket spread on the 
floor, while mother sat nearby, darning 
socks. 

“Oh, Mother,” said Mimi, “may I take 
Stevie for a long ride in his carriage? 
It’s sunny and crisp, but not too cold. 
You would like to go, wouldn’t you, 
Stevie?” 

Stevie seemed to understand Mimi, 
for he dropped his rubber dog and 
stretched both arms out to her. 


In A TWINKLING mother and Mimi had 
Baby Steve dressed for outdoors and 
sitting in his carriage. As Mimi wheeled 
him down the sidewalk, Steve waved 
good-bye to everyone and gurgled hap- 
pily. 

“Hi, there, Steve.” Mimi’s brother, 
Johnny, stopped to talk to the baby. 
“How about a game of baseball, feller?” 
Steve made funny noises that sounded 
as if he were trying to answer his big 
brother. Johnny patted him on the head 
and raced on home, 

What a pleasant ride it was for 
Stevie! Mimi’s playmates came to talk 
to him. The fresh air and sunshine 
made him feel so good that he bounced 
around until Mimi.had to tighten the 
safety strap. He played with the red 
maple leaves that drifted onto his robe. 
He saw two dogs and each time sat per- 
fectly still to watch them run down the 
street. 
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The sun was going down when Mimi 
turned homeward. As she turned the 
corner she saw daddy coming down the 
street. Baby Steve had been quiet and 
had even yawned a big yawn, but when 
he saw his father he bounced and surg 
gled again. 

Daddy helped Mimi push the carriage 
now. Soon Johnny joined them, coming 
home from his after-school ball game. 
As they came up the sidewalk to their 
home, mother opened the door, jookiag 
for them. 

Mimi cast a quick glance around at 
the four of them. She felt a nice warm 
glow and her heart said a little wordl 
prayer of thanks to the heavenly Fath 
for her family. 


We Reap the Bible: The Story 
Baby Moses. Exodus 2:1-10. 3 


We Srnec a Hymn: O Happy Home 
(Parish School Hymnal, 306) 


O happy home, where Thou art loved thy 
dearest, 

Thou loving Friend, and Saviour of our 
race, 

And where among the guests there never 
cometh 

One who can hold such high and honoal 
place. 


O happy home, where each one serve 
Thee, lowly, 

Whatever his appointed work may be, 

Till ev’ry common task seems great 
holy, 

When it is done, O Lord, as unto Thee. 


We Pray Together: Our Lovi 
Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for ov 
family. May we show our love for eae 
other by gentle ways and kindn 
Amen. 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


“This week read Job 20:1—21:34 


ZOPHAR REPRESENTS the youthful hot- 
head of Job’s three “comforters.” Job’s 
reply to Bildad had aroused Zophar’s 
anger. The honor of the three friends 
was at stake. Job had accused them of 
dersecution and appealed to future gen- 
‘erations and to God, to defend his name 
against them. He had closed his last 
speech with the threat of God’s judg- 
ment upon them. 

More than that, Zophar had no pa- 
“tience with the inconsistency of Job’s 
‘reasoning. It made no sense to him that 
‘Job should hold God responsible for his 
troubles and at the same time voice the 
hope that God would in the end be his 
‘Redeemer. As a sensible young man, 
Zophar proceeds to set his older friend 
straight. 

_ His entire speech is devoted to the 
proof that the prosperity of the wicked 
tis of short duration. There is retribu- 
‘tion inherent in sin, he believes. If Job 
thinks that there is much evidence that 
) God grants prosperity to the wicked, he 
must understand that it is a brief vic- 
/ tory and that destruction is just around 
the corner. 

Zophar, as well as the other two 
friends, disregards Job’s hope of vindi- 
‘cation in death. All three accept the 
_ common belief that the state of the dead 
is a vague, shadowy existence. They 

do not think it worth while to discuss 
_ Job’s advanced view of life after death. 


_ Zopnar’s appress is in Job 20. He is 
aroused as any honest man would be 
_by the insults of Job (20:1-3). The 

arguments he had offered in his former 
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‘Swift Punishment of the Wicked 


KNOW THE BIBLE 


speech, as well as those of his asso- 
ciates, have been answered by empty 
words. a 

Zophar appeals to the common expe- 
rience of man to show that the success 
of the wicked is of brief duration (20: 
4-11). He is not bothered by any re- 
finement of illustration in putting Job 
in his place. When he describes the 
wicked man and the hypocrite, Job can- 
not help seeing that Zophar is applying 
those terms to him. The temporary 
prosperity of the wicked soon turns to 
nothingness. Even his children will 
have to seek favors of the poor, and his 
hands shall restore that which he has 
stolen. 


TuE LOVE of the wicked for the things 
of this world is like the greedy hunger 
of a gourmand (20:12-22). He stuffs 
himself with rich food and his stomach 
rebels. He is poisoned by his own ex- 
cesses. He dreams of life in a land 
flowing with milk and honey, but seeks 
to realize his dreams by oppression of 
the poor and robbery of their homes. 
His appetite betrays him, and quickly 
he must give up all he has wrongfully 
attained. 

God will make final settlement with 
the wicked man (20:23-29). Just as he 
is about to realize his evil ambitions, 
“God shall cast the fury of His wrath 
upon him.” Like an armed enemy, God 
will “strike him through” with his ar- 
rows of judgment. “It shall go ill with 
him that is left in his tabernacle” or 
home. 

Job had appealed to heaven and earth 
for vindication. Zophar calls both to 
witness against him. And by direct im- 
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plication he is saying, “Job, let this be a 
lesson to you.” There is no suggestion 
of hope for final recovery of prosperity 
for Job in this speech. Zophar is too 
angry to be kind. 

Jos’s ANSWER to Zophar is in Job 21. 
The concluding statement of Zophar, 
that “the portion of the wicked man is 
from God,” centers Job’s attention on 
the problem with which he is struggling. 
Before trouble came upon him he would 
have accepted all Zophar and his two 
friends had said. But his own experi- 
ence called in question the direct rela- 
tion of affliction to sin, and of prosperity 
to righteousness. 

As in all his replies Job begins with 
a personal appeal to his friends to listen 
to him. He has a mystery to solve that 
fairly makes him tremble (21:1-6). 
What is this mystery? “Wherefore do 
the wicked live, become old, yea, are 
mighty in power?” 

They have children, homes secure 
from fear, their flocks and herds grow, 
there are feasting and dancing and all 
the signs of prosperity (21:7-16). They 
enjoy their ill-gotten wealth all their 
days and die in peace with blasphemy 
on their lips. 

Not only do the wicked enjoy pros- 
perity, but they seem free from the 
retribution described in the addresses 
of the three friends (21:17-21). Ques- 
tion-marks should be placed after 
verses 17 and 18. The wicked are not 
“as stubble before the wind.” To para- 
phrase the thought of Job, “You say 
that God layeth up iniquity for the 
wicked by the punishment of his chil- 
dren? Well, how can that trouble him 
after he has died?” Job insists that 
Zophar’s bald statement of God’s swift 
destruction of the wicked is not accord- 
ing to the facts of life. 


ContTRARY TO THE doctrine held by his 
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friends, Job restates the facts that call 
in question for him the hard and fast 
rule that God always punishes the 
wicked (21:22-26). “Does God draw 
any difference between men?” (Mof- 
fatt). Job wonders whether God is 
really governing the world on any prin- 
ciple of justice. One man lives and dies 
in prosperity and another in affliction 
Both finally lie in a common grave. 
Where is the evidence of God’s just 
judgments? 

Now Job gives his attentions to the 
insinuations of his friends against him 
(21: 27-34). “Behold I know your 
thoughts, and the devices which ye 
wrongfully imagine against me.” Ask 
those who have traveled, and they wil 
tell you of wicked men spared fro 
calamity, dying in peace and prosperit: 

That is the poser Job casts back to 
“Wise” friends. Their consolations a 
idle because they are not built on thi 
true facts of human experience. 
wicked do often prosper, and the inno. 
cent do often suffer. If God is respon» 
sible for both, how can this mystery be 
explained? Job cannot figure it out, ani) 
the very statement of his dilemma onl 
adds to the certainty of his friends thay 
he is both wicked and irreverent. 


THE SECOND ROUND of argument is fin): 
ished. Job is still certain of his ow 
righteousness and deeply puzzled @) 
God’s part in his afflictions. The uni) 
versal belief as to the character of Go» 
and of the operation of His providence) 
in the world is at issue. 

With great skill as well as with oa 
ental wordiness and repetition, th 
writer of Job is exposing the fallacite 
in this commonly accepted view ow 
providence and the need of a bel) 
answer to the question still troublir 
mankind today, “Why do the righteow 
suffer and the wicked prosper?” ; 
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“Look at that rain,’ Joan mourned, 
standing at the window in housecoat 
and slippers. She kicked the radiator 
disconsolately and one slipper fell off. 
It slid underneath and she had to stoop 
to retrieve it. “Four score and seven 
years ago,” she muttered. 

Silently I thanked Jane Powell, or 
Hshould it be her director? or her script 
writer? for starting a new fad in teen- 
}age imprecations. Ever since she went 
around in Holiday in Mexico reciting 

the preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States whenever the going was 
Jtense, I've noted an improvement in 
the youngsters’ vocabulary. The Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Gettysburg 
address, and other selections turn up 
now in strange context. 

“Don’t let a little rain upset you,’ ea 
7 urged with all the calmness of one who 
need not go out unless I wanted. 

’ “But we can’t go out for gym class. 

We'll have to be indoors, and what they 
‘can’t think of to make us do when we 
have gym inside!” 

+ “Last time we had indoor gym,” 
jagreed Mark from the hall, “I did 130 
‘push-ups and 150 knee-elbows.” He 
/ yawned widely. “I think I'll go back 
_ to bed.” 
“You'll feel better when you've 
washed your face,” I assured him as 
_ I started downstairs. 


’ TsE HOUSE HAD the grey half-awake 
- look of a rainy morning. The living- 
room looked untidy even though every- 
thing was in place—or as nearly in place 
as things ever are in a house that sees 
a full measure of living. I hurried 
‘through to the kitchen where things 
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Mother Makes a Speech 


looked even worse. The gleaming white 
which usually brings out the efficiency 
expert in me failed to gleam. It man- 
aged somehow to look as though it, too, 
needed its face washed. 

I put the kettle on to boil, then 
thought of the morning paper. It was 
probably a sodden mass by this time. 
As I turned back to the living room on 
my way to the door, Jerry was before 
me. He held a raincoat draped over his 
head with one hand while with the 
other he clutched the record of the 
hours just past. A thoughtful newsboy 
had wrapped the journal in oiled paper 
in an unsuccessful attempt to protect 
it from the weather. 

“Here, I'll take it while you hang 
up your coat.” As I seized the soggy 
mass, water started to run from it down 
my wrist. “I don’t think we are going 
to do much reading this morning.” 


JERRY FOLLOWED ME to the kitchen, 
draping his coat on the back of a chair 
to dry. I spread out the newsprint on 
the radiator as best I could, but the 
paper came apart in my fingers. 

For all my brave talk to the children, 
the rainy-day mood had affected me 
too. I lost track of the measurements 
for the cereal and nearly salted the 
coffee. 

It took Mark and Joan twice as long 
as usual to get downstairs. I had just 
about decided that I’d better take over 
Joan’s job of setting the table when she 
came racing down the stairs and into 
the dining room. 

“Daddy!” she squealed. “What are 
you doing with the toast?” 

“Why, uh, just making toast, I guess.” 


“You've made enough for an army.” 

Jerry laughed. “Absent-minded this 
morning. Each time the toast popped 
up I took it out and put in more.” 

“Well, Mark and I need extra sus- 
tenance to face the wind, the rain and 
indoor gym.” 

“Your mother is the lucky member 
of the family today. You youngsters 
have to go to school, I have to attend 
a meeting, but the lady of the house 
can stay right at home like a —” 

“Lady?” I suggested, bringing in his 
coffee cup. 


Mark APPEARED at that moment, 
freshly brushed and combed but slightly 
blurry around the edges. After our 
brief devotions, silence fell except for 
the necessary politenesses of the meal. 
The rain increased its tempo until it 
seemed to be beating inside our heads. 
When the telephone rang I jumped. 

Even the children’s friendly com- 
petition to reach the instrument first 
was half-hearted. Joan won at a walk. 

Since I seldom have a call at this 
hour of the day, I was startled to hear 
Joan say, “For you, Mother.” A dozen 
possibilities rushed through my head 
as I made my way to the hall. 

“You don’t know me, Mrs. Lathrop,” 
a gentle voice assured me, “but I have 
seen you at the conference meetings of 
the Women’s Missionary Society. Our 
society at Grace Church is meeting this 
afternoon and the member who was 
to have the topic is ill and can’t pos- 
sibly come out on a day like this. We 
wondered"—here she hesitated as 
though not quite sure how to phrase 
her request—“whether you would think 
it was too short notice if we asked you 
to come and bring us your observations 
from Philadelphia?” 

The spirit was willing. Nevertheless 
the flesh felt mighty weak with the 
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sound of the rain rushing in my ears 
I stiffened my spine. “Of course, it 
isn’t too short notice. I’ve already or- 
ganized my observations to tell our owr 
women here. It won’t be any trouble 
at all.” 

“Oh, that’s fine! And we'll senc 
someone to get you in a car.” That, | 
decided, is the reward of virtue. 


To My SOMEWHAT indignant surprise 
Mark and Joan were not at all sure thai 
it was a good idea for me to accept. 

* “You don’t make speeches,” Mark 
observed. “You aren’t the type.” 

“You'll be scared,” Joan warned me 

“So I'll be scared. And I don’t know 
just what Mark means by ‘the type,’ but 
anyone can make a speech if she has 
something to say.” , They still looked 
rather dubious. So while I knew that 
I didn’t owe them any explanation oj 
what I was going to do, I went on. “ 
certainly have something to say, after 
heating Mrs. Baker’s report to the 
United Lutheran Church and attending 
the perfectly wonderful foreign mis« 
sions night. If I can just make th 
feel half of what I felt as I saw thay 
whole platform filled with missionarie: 
and representatives of affiliates 
churches. If I can make them see Mis= 
Tsui who is going back to China to ‘Till 
up the ladies’ and Pastor Tasaka wh) 
would even wear national dress in thy 
interest of Lutheran world vision. If 
can picture the colorful Indian dele: 
gation and the wreaths they presente: 
to the officers of the ULC and give > 
little of the speeches made by the ou” 
standing guests, and Dr. Fry’s fine 
sponse, it will be worth—it will 
worth going out in the rain and mayll) 
getting scared.” ; 

Mark glanced lazily at his fathe 
“You know, I believe mother can ma! 
speeches after all.” 


The 


antrums 


My three-year-old son has developed 
semper tantrums. When he doesn’t get 
what he wants, he screams, throws him- 
self on the floor, kicks like a mule, and at 
last holds his breath until he is blue in 
the face. We tried to pay no attention to 
this performance, but when he started 
nolding his breath we became afraid he 
might suffocate. 

We then surrendered and gave him part 
f£ what he wanted, and this has happened 
| repeatedly. Catering to his wishes has not 
proved his disposition. We want to dis- 
ipline the boy and give him the right 
ind of guidance, but we are not sure how 
ar we can go without serious damage. 


The best medicine for tantrums is to 
ignore them completely. The purpose of 
the demonstrations is to get attention or 
whatever else the youngster wants. 
When he puts on his show, let everyone 
else leave the room and give him a 
chance to perform for his own delight. 
Every time he tries his scheme, give him 
no attention at all or leave the room. 
When he finds out that his antics yield 
no reward he will abandon them. 

Holding of breath is usually not a 
serious matter. It isn’t likely that he 
will hold it to the point of losing con- 
sciousness. And if he does, he won’t 
suffocate. As soon as consciousness fades 
out, the autonomic nervous system will 
at once put respiration into action again. 
This, of course, is not a pretty picture, 
but it is a very improbable possibility. 

As long as parents surrender to tan- 
trums, they’ll have the problem. These 
outbursts thrive on attention. Without 
it they disappear. 


' 
f 


Car Trouble 


The use of the car—that’s the nub of our 
family arguments. With two teen-age boys, 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


it’s almost impossible for my wife or my- 
self to get the car when we need it. The 
boys argue with one another about it, and 
both of them are displeased when our plans 
conflict with theirs. They pout about the 
house for a whole day or longer. 

Id like to please them, but it seems im- 
possible. They don’t realize that they are 
only boys and that their wants aren’t very 
important, whereas the needs of adults are 
real—matters that can’t be neglected with- 
out heavy penalties. 


You're late—years late. It isn’t so dif- 
ficult to deal with teen-agers. But if 
you assumed an aloof, dictatorial atti- 
tude while the children were small, and 
pretended your own infallibility, you 
made a poor preparation for dealing 
with them as young people later. There 
is a barrier between them and you— 
one of your own building—for the boys 
have come to think of you as somewhat 
of a bully. 

If you can make yourself tactful and 
humble enough, you can still get into 
their confidence. Come down off your 
high horse and be willing to share. Rec- 
ognize that in a democratic home, as in 
a democratic society, sacrifice is re- 
quired on the part of all, for the ad- 
vantage of all. 

Invite the boys to go with you on 
some interesting trip or project. Do 
things together. Include mother in the 
partnership. Welcome discussion on the 
part of the boys. As the ice breaks talk 
over the whole problem of the car, be 
generous, and try to arrive at a schedule 
which will provide as well as possible 
for all, with as little inconvenience as 
possible. When the boys are convinced 
of your fairness and good will, I believe 
they'll play the game. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Questions sent to Dr. Rudisill are edited 
in such a manner as to conceal the identity 
of those who ask them. 
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BOOKS 


Sufferer and Victor 


Atonement and Forgiveness. By Jacob Tan- 
ner. Augsburg. 114 pages. $1.75. 

The basic theme of this valuable little 
book is clearly stated in the introduction: 
“The business of theology is to rethink 
God’s thoughts. The Bible does not present 
an abstract God, but a God in action.” 
Against this background the author tries 
to re-interpret the Christian doctrine of the 
Atonement and its relation to the forgive- 
ness of sins. 

In the past Evangelical Christianity, on 
the whole, has followed the “objective 
theory,” which has found its classical ex- 
pression in the teaching of Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1093-1109. To Anselm 
the problem was essentially a problem in 
God: the reconciliation of God’s wrath to 
God’s love. Liberal Christianity, on the 
other hand, has been inclined to follow the 
teaching of Abelard, the noted French the- 
ologian of the Middle Ages. According to 
him, the problem was a problem in man. 
Christ’s death is merely an example of 
sacrificial love. 

Dr. Tanner is satisfied with neither view. 
Abelard’s theory, he says, “offers a for- 
giveness that is merely a whitewash” while 
Anselm’s theory “throws the forgiveness 
of sins out of focus.” It is too one-sidedly 
retrospective. “The claim that Christ’s 
atonement appeased, or at least modified, 
God’s wrath finds no support in the Bible.” 
Scripture does not say that Christ recon- 
ciled God; rather “it is always the world 
or man that He reconciled to God.” The 
real meaning of the Cross is this, Dr. Tan- 
ner maintains, that it provided “a sufficient 
moral basis for the forgiveness of sin.” Be- 
cause Christ suffered the penalty for the 
sins of man, it now “is a righteous act of 
God to forgive sins.” Yet “the problem was 
not merely to make forgiveness possible, 
but to make it morally effective.” The for- 
giveness of sins is God’s power in the life 
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of the believer. 

These quotations may suffice to describ 
the tenor of the book. It is, indeed, a use 
ful exhibition of the truth, too often neg 
lected among us, that Christ is both th 
Suffering Servant and the Victor, that jus 
tification implies sanctification, that for 
giveness means holiness. 


Waterloo, Ontario Orto W. Hetckx 


Emphasizing the Human 


A Call to What is Vital. By Rufus M. Jones 
Macmillan. 143 pages. $2. 

This is the final statement of faith of | 
great leader in the Society of Friends. I 
was written to “help the college-traine 
persons who have the scientific outlool 
to find their way back to a vital religion. 

Dr. Jones begins by recounting nu 
merous instances—from Copernicu: 
through Darwin to the present—when re 
ligion opposed science, and came off sec: 
ond-best. He then pleads for a reinter. 
pretation of religion in the light of present. 
day knowledge. “We must somehow ge 
the two systems—the scientist’s knowledgs 
and the believer’s faith together in ont 
unified whole.” But how? 

The way is by emphasis on the humar 
element in religion,” says Dr. Jones. Thi 
human element, for example, in Scripture 
as it has been evidenced by historical crit: 
icism; and the human element in faith 
which is “a deep-seated capacity in ma) 
to forecast possibilities, a preperceptior 
of the way forward, a leap of vision whic 
carries one beyond the verifiable course 
of action.” 

This human element is seen in its per 
fection in Jesus Christ (who is, accordini 
to the writer, “a ‘mutation’ from the usu# 
run of persons’) in the light of whose lif! 
we ought to “reinterpret the divine pos 
sibilities of the human nature we bear.” — 

Citing a number of examples of whi! 
groups of Quakers have done in hv)! 
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manitarian and selfless service, Dr. Jones 
ralls on all the churches to end “the con- 
roversies over forms and creeds and doc- 
ines and the fight against scientific dis- 
»overies, ... and be dedicated to the urgent 
ousiness of rebuilding the world on the 
‘ines of the Kingdom of God.” 

Dr. Jones has stated the problem well. 
‘t is doubtful, however, if many will find 
uis answer to be vital. 


Philadelphia NormMAN BERNER 


lippery Danger 


The Christian Faith and Secularism. Edited 
oy J. Richard Spann. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 296 
pages. $2.50. 

Secularism, like monastic asceticism of 
earlier age, has become a positive dan- 
er to the church. Unfortunately this 
anger is so slippery that our lay-people 
d clergy are not always prepared to 
ecognize it or fight it. This symposium, 
vy 22 authors, seeks to correct this. 

They do so by explaining the nature and 
istory of secularism, and by analyzing 
e impact of secularism upon our cultural, 
conomic, social, political and religious 
ontemporary life. By their exposé, these 
uthors seek to remove the blight of sec- 
arism by enabling the church to create 
1 mass movement in which “individuals 
‘ive the life of the Spirit,” and so transform 
our secular society into a spiritual com- 
‘nunity. 

All too often ministers and Christian lay- 
oeople fail to understand that the forces 
at work in our society, which are thought 
40 be respectable and habitual, are really 
the results of secularism, and therefore 
profoundly opposed to Christianity. The 
superior virtue of this symposium is that 
‘t continually shows secularism to be 
“practical atheism” at work in our con- 
temporary life. 

For the church, which must always dis- 
tinguish the secular from the Christian 
for its people, this book is recommended. 
[t fulfills an intellectual need heretofore 
sadly lacking in the life of the church. 
Sayre, Pa. FRANKLIN P, SmrrH 
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Jewish Secretary 


Mr. Benjamin's Sword. By Robert D. Abra- 
hams. Jewish Publication Society of America. 


183 pages. $2. 


This is a book of adventure taking place 
soon after the fall of Richmond in the 
Civil War. It is written in an easy style. 
The two main characters in the book are 
Judah P. Benjamin, a Jew, who was Sec- 
retary of State in the Confederate Govern- 
ment, and a 16-year-old Gentile boy by 
the name of Billy Hart. Billy’s special 
charge is the sword given to Mr. Benjamin 
by Jefferson Davis when the former was 
Secretary of War in his Cabinet. The loy- 
alty of Billy and the magnanimity of Mr. 
Benjamin as they escape together to Eng- 
land hold the reader’s interest. 

Billy Hart follows the advice of his good 
friend, Mr. Benjamin, and becomes gov- 
ernor of one of the Western states. In the 
course of time he is invited to attend a 
banquet in England given in honor of Mr. 
Benjamin. It is on this occasion that he 
returns the sword to its owner. 

The book would interest young people 
more than adults. Rita K. BRAvIN 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Crystal Fountain. Poems by Grace Noll 
Crowell. Harper. 84 pages. $1. 


For 40 years Mrs. Crowell has been pub- 
lishing slim, graceful lyrics, many of them 
of specifically Christian emphasis. The 
newest book contains 66, of which more 
than half have appeared in various period- 
icals such as Christian Herald, Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Cheng's Mother. By Irene Forsythe. Friend- 
ship Press. 80 pages. $1. 

Ninety-three years this Chinese woman 
lived among her people of the Fan clan in 
Shantung province. She became a faithful 
and radiant Christian, and taught her faith 
to many by her quiet, courageous living. 
Her story is told briefly and beautifully 
by a Presbyterian missionary who became 
her adopted daughter. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


With mingled feelings of approval 


and dissent we announce to the church 
that its members are about to be con- 
fronted with a new bunch of initials. 
We thought that form of mental irritant 
had become exclusively claimed by sec- 
ular enterprises, but our conclusion 
was a mistake. We have a four-letter 
combination knocking at our doors and 
the knockers’ knuckles are those be- 
longing on the hands of an enlightened 
and trustworthy part of our organiza- 
tion, the combined executive and edu- 
cation boards. 

What shall we do about it? “Don’t 
be silly,” we quote from a secular 
source. What else can be done, than 
arise and bid them enter? And the 
salutation must not be grudging in its 
message of welcome. The visit is by a 
group that have earned distinction by 
their vision of what the people of our 
ULCA need to enable the kingdom of 
our Lord and of his Christ to have 
power among us. Their errand is at 
once corrective and constructive. By 
correction they plan to elevate our 
course away from the swamps and filth 
of an ungodly world. By construction 
they plan to increase the energy of the 
church’s membership in behalf of each 
other and of our American ideals of 
community life. 

But what are the letters of identifica- 
tion? In a kind of mystery they are 
CHEY. They stand for Christian Higher 
Education Year. They are a new line- 
up of an idea that has been knocking 
at the doors of the members and synods 
of the United Lutheran Church for 18 
years. That is so long ago, and the first 
tap of the movement was so timid, that 
we have trouble in recalling its first ap- 
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pearance. But in its 1948 garb, only its 
outer garb is new. 

Nor need we deem the series of post- 
ponements which have been deter- 
mined upon by the ULCA in convention 
assembled because it was felt that some 
other objective had priority over a 
united effort in behalf of higher edu- 
cational institutions in 1928. Particular 
emphasis 10 years later was directed 
toward the operations of the Board of 
American Missions. However, 1938 did 
not permit that board to attain com- 
pletely that which it stated correctly 
to the churches were necessities. 

That final letter of the group, Y, made 
its initial bow at the ULCA’s sixteenth 
convention. It is ‘a date, the date of our 
realization of hopes often and long de- 
ferred, Christian Higher Education 
Year—1950. Let us give the four letters 
the breakdown of a formula, but state 
it in reverse: Year 1950: Education: — 
Higher: Christian. CHEY. 


Adopted for action 

From the seat at the press table im 
Town Hall, Philadelphia, which we 
were privileged to occupy as we “lis: 
tened in” at the sessions of the conven | 
tion, we deem ourselves so situated a) 
to judge the motivation of the dele. 
gates’ consideration of CHEY. i 

Its resolutions were explained, buy 
they were not debated. There was an) 
obvious unity of conviction among thy 
representatives assembled; they did no’ 
need persuasion, but guidance. Thr 
several crises which have been see 
with alarm were not taken as scali! 
heads nor as imaginary notions, but #) 
real anti-Christian forces that are coll! 
rectly estimated as set out to strang | 
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the forces of Christianity. Not alone 
communism but the leagued propa- 
ganda of half a dozen “isms” have 
reached the stage of direct attack. We 
do not need the reports of a commission 
to arouse us. 

And they have succeeded to the ex- 
tent that the whole church is aroused. 
The combination of the boards of trus- 
tees and faculties of the colleges and 
seminaries related to the ULCA, to- 
gether with the organization which the 
Board of Education has perfected for 
its operations, inspired confidence in the 
capacity and timeliness of the ULCA 
in behalf of its higher educational in- 
stitutions. 

It is true that the six million dollars 
which are to be subscribed and paid 
the treasurer of the church on or before 
the conclusion of the year 1950 is the 
largest similar effort to which the 
ULCA has pledged co-operation. But 
the church knows as it never before 
has realized that it must forge the 
weapons with which to attack and con- 


quer current “isms.” 


If these “isms” make further inroads 
on the thinking membership of the 
churches, they will either sap the vigor 
of Christian convictions or displace the 
time-tried institutions of Christianity. 
The secular institutions, of which there 
are so many supported by states and 
non-denominational institutions, cannot 


serve as substitutes for colleges and 


seminaries that can be entrusted with 
impregnating a generation with regard 
for Christian doctrine and Christian 
ethics. 

CHEY is not only a solution; it is the 
solution to which all of us must con- 
tribute. - 


The power is of God 
One of the phenomena of the recent 
convention of the ULCA was the occa- 
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sional recall of the delegates to unlim- 
ited trust in God. In one instance when 
a question was “before the house” and 
had been subjected to numerous at- 
tempts at amendments, Prof. Harry 
Baughman of Gettysburg Seminary di- 
rectly warned the convention that the 
initiative in any project of spiritual 
character must be recognized as having 
been taken by God. 

In consideration of every critical 
problem, we become so impressed by 
a sense of obligation that we turn to- 
ward our own resources and neglect 
dependence upon those which have 
been instituted through divine power. 
Dr. Baughman’s pointed warning might 
be interpreted as corrective of this 
tendency in the sixteenth convention 
of the ULCA. 

The church, even in the days of the 
apostles, seems not to have been willing 
to subject itself to the time factor upon 
which God places so much emphasis 
when the salvation of the souls of men 
is involved. There is a slang phrase 
which might be used. One hears it 
said, “If I may offer my two cents.” 
It seems a bit of illogic to insist that 
the power of God and the wisdom of 
God are adequate for any situation 
which may arise. 

When our Lord declares that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
the church, he is giving consideration 
to the fact that He does not intend to 
leave his followers without equipment 
to win victories over any and all foes. 
What the church of the twentieth cen- 
tury must learn not once, but for each 
of its crises, is the treasury of resources 
after which it must seek. Drafts upon 
this thesaurus will neither exhist its 
contents nor place it in a compromised 
relationship. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN « 
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OCCASIONS 


New Cornerstone in Ramsey 

Ramsey, N. J., had a big fire one Jan- 
uary night in 1947. When the flames had 
died down, the firemen had rolled up their 
hoses, and the last of the spectators had 
left, Redeemer Church was little more 
than scarred walls, charred rafters and a 
basement full of damp charcoal and black 
water. 

On Sept. 12, however, the scene was 
changed. A new lot had been secured and 
ground prepared for the erection of a new 
$120,000 church building. On hand were 
members of the congregation to hear Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel, president of the New 
York Synod, preach the sermon, and to 
watch their pastor, the Rev. W. Kent Gil- 
bert, lay the cornerstone (see cover). 

The actual cornerstone laying occurred 
just 80 years to the day after the corner- 
stone for the first building occupied by the 
congregation had been set in place. 

The congregation recently remodeled a 
house for use as a parsonage and sub- 
scribed nearly $50,000 towards the new 
church. By the end of the first year in the 
new building, members hope that the in- 
debtedness will be reduced to about $20,000. 


Minnesota Layman Observing 1948 


As a Year of Many Anniversaries 
By Paut L. WETZLER 


MrinneEapotis—For Fred C. Mueller, well- 

known Minnesota Lutheran layman, 1948 

is a year of anniversaries. 

Minnesota Just 100 years ago, his ma- 

ternal grandparents came 

to America and es in Milwaukee, close 
to the present city limits. 

This year also marked his 25th wedding 
anniversary on April 15. For the past 15 
years, he has been a member of the board 
of Northwestern Seminary, has served as 
its secretary. 

* Early this year, he was honored by the 
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Lutheran Welfare Society for 20 years of 
faithful service as district chairman. The 
Lutheran Brotherhood Society also rec- 
ognized him for 20 years as its secretary. 

Mr. Mueller is assistant editor of The 
Bond, official paper of the Lutheran Broth- 
erhood Society, is active in St. John’s 
Church, Minneapolis, and is a member of 
the Pension Board of the ULCA. 

Tue Rev. Harvey W. Ecter, pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Minneapolis, celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of his ordination on 
Sept. 19. Dr. Paul H. Roth preached the 
sermon. Pastor Egler graduated in 1923 
from Northwestern Seminary and served 
a congregation of the American Lutheran 
Church at Williston, N. D., before trans- 
ferring membership to the Synod of the 
Northwest. 

“By LOVE SERVE ONE ANOTHER” was the 
theme of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Central Conference on Oct. 17-18 
at St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis. Among 
the speakers were the Rev. W. H. Cooper, 
the Rev. Clifford A. Nelson and the Rev. 
Frank O. Vavrin, returned missionary to 
the Virgin Islands. Mrs. Arnold Pleas of 
Albert Lea is president. ; 

St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Minneapolis, ded-— 
icated its new parish house and chapel on 
Oct. 24. Dr. Paul H. Roth was the speaker. 

THanks to the work of the Rev. Wylock 
Scott, Synod President R. H. Gerberding, 
the Rev. Howard Rice, and some lay people, 
a beach-head has been established at St. 
Cloud, after surmounting a number of dif- 
ficulties. A used army barracks was pur- 
chased and erected. Pastor Howard Rice 
will serve St. Cloud along with Holding- | 
ford and Elm Dale. 

Miss ApYLINE JOHNSON of Salem Church, 
Minneapolis, won first place among altos in — 
a nation-wide audition at Carnegie Hall, ' 
New York, in September. q 

Tue Rev. Paut Hurrman, who has been: 
serving with the Minnesota Temperance> 
Society, recently accepted a call to First 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind. He entered upelry 
his work there Oct. 1. 

Tue Stupent Founpation of the Twin 
Cities is planning to honor Dr. C. A. Wen: 
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dell and Dr. C. S. Thorpe who, through 
their work among students at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, were responsible for 
much of the success enjoyed through the 
years of student service at Minnesota. Both 
men are now retired and reside in Minne- 
apolis. 

THE CONGREGATION at Crosslake laid the 
cornerstone of its new church recently. 
The Rev. Ray Johnson is pastor. 

Hoty Troviry Cuurcu, St. Paul, honored 
its pastor, the Rev. William P. Gerberding, 
on the 30th anniversary of his ordination 
and the 10th anniversary of his pastorate. 
In the last few years this congregation has 
never failed in kindness and gifts of love 
toward its pastor. At a party in the church 
parlors on Sept. 21, the people remembered 
their pastor with liberal gifts. 

Sr. Luxer’s Cuurcu, Waukesha, now has 
a parish deaconess—Sister Elaine Dunlap. 


Hastings Woman Elected Head of 
Midwest Women’s Missionary Society 


Emerson—With their theme “Abundantly 
Give—Abundantly Live” over 300 dele- 
gates and visitors gathered 
Nebraska in St. Paul’s Church, Em- 
erson, late in September, 
for the 30th annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mid- 
west Synod. 
- Guest speakers at the two-day session 
included: Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, vice pres- 
ident of the WMS of the United Lutheran 
Church, and Miss Hazel Beiderbeck, nurse 
from Liberia. Former presidents of the 
synodical organization were honored at a 
special dinner meeting. The ULCA stew- 
ardship film, “Salt of the Earth,” was 
shown to the delegates. Midwest President 
Lorin Wolff was a convention speaker. 
The convention was closed with an im- 
pressive Life and In Memoriam Service 
under direction of Mrs. S. D. Dam of 


Hooper. 
Officers installed for the coming year 
include: Mrs. C. A. Myrom, Hastings, 
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Nebr., president; Mrs. Reuben Lebsack, 
Lincoln, vice president; Mrs. W. P. Can- 
ning, Wayne, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Warren Churchill, Ellis, Kan., statistical 
secretary; Mrs. M. A. Ritzen, Fontanelle, 
treasurer; pastoral advisers, the Rev. W. P. 
Churchill, Ellis, Kan., and the Rev. Henry 
Rowoldt of Emerson. 


Ithaca Pastor Named President of 
Central Conference of N. Y. Synod 


By CurisTIan P, JENSEN 


SyracusE—The Rev. John Sardeson of 

Ithaca was elected president of the Cen- 

tral Conference of the New 

New York York Synod at the recent 

meeting of that group. The 

election of new officers was necessitated by 

the former officers leaving the boundaries 
of the conference. 

Others elected included: the Rev. Ed- 
mund A. Bosch of Zion Church, Utica, vice 
president; the Rev. Frank H. Shimer of 
First English Church, Syracuse, secretary. 

The Rev. Francis A. Shearer, secretary 
for inner missions of the ULCA, spoke at 
the laymen’s dinner during the conference 
meeting, saying “There are many who need 
our help—the aged, the very young, and 
those in difficulties of every sort. It is the 
duty of all to extend the helping hand to 
the less fortunate in a world where none 
can stand completely alone.” 

Tue Rev. THomas A. Bere, installed as 
pastor of Trinity Church, Herkimer, earlier 
this year, recently dedicated new pews, 
Sunday school altar cross, Bible painting 
and a new processional cross. 

Tue Rev. Georce E. Heck resigned as 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Oswego, to 
become executive secretary of the Roch- 
ester Inner Mission Society effective Nov. 1. 

Tue Rev. Paut Arno, Tu.D., resigned 
as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Utica, to 
become the pastor of Epiphany Church, 
Brooklyn, where he began work on Sept. 15. 

Tue Rev. Howarp EK. Funk began his work 
at Prince of Peace Church, Binghamton, 
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on Oct. 1. Tue Rev. Ricuarp E. BeRTRAM 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of St. 
Peter’s Church, Verona. On Oct. 3 the 
Rev. Paut C. Horrman preached his first 
sermon as pastor of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Utica. On Nov. 1 the 
Rev. Joun E, SsauKEN became pastor of 
St. John’s and St. Peter’s, Syracuse. 

Tue Rev. Donatp W. PriccE was installed 
as pastor of Mt. Tabor Church, Syracuse, 
on Sept. 26. Dr. Ralph W. Loew preached 
the charge to the pastor and Dr. Christian 
P. Jensen preached the charge to the con- 
gregation. Conference President John 
Sardeson installed the pastor. 

Earty In Ocroser Zion Church, Syracuse, 
Dr. Christian P. Jensen pastor, celebrated 
its 85th anniversary with a series of spe- 
cial services. Speakers included the Rev. 
Donald R. Pichaske, the Rev. George E. 
Heck, the Rev. Franklin L. Jensen; all three 
pastors are former pastors of Zion Church. 
Dr. Jensen spoke on “New Reformation” 
at the Oct. 31 service. 

The anniversary celebration reached a 
climax Nov. 5 when the Hartwick College 
Choir presented a sacred concert. Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel, president of the New 
York Synod, was speaker at the banquet 
on Nov. 7. 

On Sunpay, Sept. 19, Christ Church, 
Norwich, dedicated its new chapel. The 
Rev. Eugene Kreider, Superintendent of 
Home Missions, Synod of New York, 
preached the sermon and dedicated the 
chapel. Many gifts for the chapel were re- 
ceived from sister congregations in the 
Southern Tier and Utica and Altamont. 
The Rev. David A. Jensen is pastor. 


Easton School Board Votes to Drop 


Released Time Program Immediately 
By Epwarp G. ScumickeEL, II 


ALLENTOWN—Just as the third year of 
released-time religious education was to 
have begun, the Easton 
Pennsylvania School Board voted, five 
to three, to discontinue 

such instruction immediately. 
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Before the board acted, a group of min- 
isters, representing the Protestant churches, 
asked the board for permission to intervene 
in the court action which had been insti- 
tuted against the board. The ministers 
produced a cashier’s check for $3,000 to 
insure board members against possible 
financial loss in the legal proceedings. 

Approximately 500 pupils would have 
been enrolled in released time instruction 
had the board action not interfered. 

The board members who proved a ma- 
jority in the vote told the ministers that 
they were guided by the Supreme Court 
ruling earlier this year. They also advised 
the clergymen that the way was still open 
for them to fight the court case if they 
wished. 

Participating in the discussion between 
the ministers and the board members was 
the Rev. Edward P. Turnbach, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church. 

Members OF St. Joseph’s Church, Allen- 
town, celebrated their 60th anniversary as 
a congregation with a series of services at 
which speakers included: Dr. Emil E. 
Fischer, the Rev. Walter L. Williams, Dr. 
Paul C. Empie, Norman Peil, the Rev. 
Theodore Scheifele, and Sister Alma Koder. 

The 60th anniversary of St. Paul’s 
Church, Fountain Hill, was also celebrated 
recently. Speakers at services included: 
Dr. Earl Rahn, Henry C. Scheirer, Pastors 
Ira S. Fritz, Charles Shimer, Donald Stein- 
hauer, and the Rev. Walter L. Williams. 

Zion CuurcH, Old Zionsville, is 190 years 
old. Recent speakers included: Dr. Henry 
J. Pflum, the Rev. Walter L. Williams, and 
the Rev. Webster K. Reinert. 

Members of St. Peter’s Church, Beth- 
lehem, recently dedicated a three-manual 
pipe organ with 31 stops and 2,100 pipes. 
The organ was dedicated to “the Glory of 
God and to the memory of those who ~ 
served from the congregation in World 
War II.” 

Tue Rev. Asa S. Woutsen, former pastor — 
of Grace Church, Pottstown, has been in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Allentown, by the Rev. Walter L. Williams, 
president of the conference. 
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World Council PRO Tells Susquehanna 


Conference of Amsterdam Meeting 
By Rosert R. CLarK 


Wiiiiamsport—“The Amsterdam meeting 
did not go to pieces because the men there 
were laboring on the higher level of trying 

to throw light of the 

H New Testament on their 

Pennsylvania problems,” said Dr. 

Frederick E. Reissig, public relations of- 

ficer of the World Council of Churches, to 

103 pastors and laymen of the Susque- 
hanna Conference Oct. 19. 

“The plans of mice and men,” he con- 
tinued, “won’t work today, and often those 
of mice are better than those of men. We 
must go back to the plan of God, searching 
for his way in the scriptures. This search 
was the basis on which the World Council 
was formed, and is the reason the Council 
is such a hopeful movement today.” 

Sessions were held in Jacob Church, near 
Elysburg. President Herman Stuempfle, 
Hughesville; Vice President Reide E. 
Bingaman, Thompsontown; Secretary Rob- 
ert R. Clark, Port Royal; and Treasurer 
Harry Gottshall, Sunbury, were re-elected. 
Discussion of the matter of ordaining men 
in their home churches rather than at 
sessions of synod brought forth speeches 
unanimously in favor of the plan from 
pastors. 

Other speakers included the Rev. Frank 
M. Brown; Dr. C. P. Swank, Dr. J. E. 
Rudisill, the Rev. Raymond Wieder, the 


_ Rev. Royal E. Lesher, Dr. Robert Fischer, 


and Dr. Dwight F. Putman. Next meeting 
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Worship 
Saint John's Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
William C. Schaeffer 


Services at 10 A.M. and 7:30 P.M. 
“A house of prayer for all people” 


of conference will be held at Bethany 
Church, Montoursville. 

THREE TIMES in the past 10 years, Trinity 
Church, a Central Penn Synod congrega- 
tion, had approached First Church, a Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania congregation, 
proposing a merger of the two congrega- 
tions, situated almost opposite each other 
on the main street of Selinsgrove.’ Each 
time Trinity’s offer had been rejected. 

When the Rev. Samuel Frost, First 
Church pastor, died in July, the council 
of that congregation approached Trinity 
Church with merger in mind, The Rev. 
John Heller, pastor of Trinity, finding his 
congregation and council in favor of the 
merger, resigned in order to expedite mat- 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


in Beautiful 


John R. Taylor 
Pastors 
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When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
1195 OFARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A.M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A.M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P.M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


See Mt. Rainier and Worship at 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
in beautiful FIRCREST 
329 Berkeley, Tacoma, Washington 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 
WORSHIP SERVICES 11:00 A. M. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Third at West Philadelphia 


Sunday School 
The Service 


Richard W. Albert, Pastor 


ters. Both church councils voted unan- 
imously for the merger. When the matter 
was voted on by the congregations, the re- 
sult was: Trinity Church, 101 for merger, 
26 against; First Church, 50 for and 144 
against. 

Pastor Heller still serves Trinity. First 
Church is looking for a pastor, and the 
breach between the congregations, dating 
back many decades, is still unhealed. 

Wittiamsport District officers elected 
at a recent meeting are the Rev. Raymond 
Shaheen, South Williamsport, president; 
and the Rev. Herman Heim, Montgomery, 


secretary-treasurer. Plans for this group 


to hold monthly meetings are going for- 
ward under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
John Whetstone, Muncy. 

Sr. Pauu’s Cuurcu, Ickesburg, reded- 
icated its building after extensive improve- 
ments in July. New ceiling and lights, new 
baptismal font, cross and candlesticks, 
Christian flag, pulpit Bible, offering plates 
and chancel paneling were also added. 
When the members were asked for $2,660 
to pay for these improvements, they re- 
sponded with $4,614. As a result, plans are 
now being made to erect an education and 
recreation building, long needed. The Rev. 
J. W. Gentzler is pastor. 

A 40-PAGE BOOKLET tells of the 50th an- 
niversary celebration of Grace Church, 
Sunbury. Services were held each evening 
for a week. Speakers included: Dr. Dwight 
F. Putman, Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, Pastors 
Herman Steumpfle, Vernon Naugle, and 
Park Wagenbach, and Mrs. G. Morris 
Smith. A cantata directed by the pastor, 
the Rev. Kenneth N. Schott, a play, and 
two religious sound movies were featured. 


Sr. Peter’s Cuurcu, a part of the Plum ~ 


Creek charge served by the Rev. J. W. 


Harkins, had a service of rededication on 


Oct. 17. A former supply pastor, Dr. Har- 
vey D. Hoover, was the principal speaker. 


Improvements costing $3,800 included a j 


basement and new foundation. 

Dr. JosepH Krovut, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Penn Synod, spoke at the rededication 
services in St. Peter’s Lutheran and Re- 
formed Church near Richfield on Oct. 17. 
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Pastor Stuart H. Lengel celebrated the 15th 
anniversary of his call to this parish on 
the same occasion, when stained glass win- 
dows, redecorated walls, new floor, pews, 
pulpit and altar hangings, cross, candle- 
sticks, vases, offering plates, and a new 
carpet were dedicated. 

Tue Rev. CLarencE H. HersHey became 
pastor of Emanuel charge, near Montours- 
ville, on Oct. 1. He comes from Christ 
Second Church, Altoona. 

Work on the Student Center building at 
Penn State College is progressing. Contri- 
butions from congregations of the confer- 
ence are not meeting expectations, how- 
| ever. 

RECENT BEQUESTS received in the confer- 
ence include: $500 for Trinity Church, 
| Hughesville, from the estate of Dr. Charles 
» Swartz; $1,000 for Zion Church, Sunbury, 
| from the estate of Mrs. Alberta K. Geesey; 
) and a bequest for Christ Church, New 
» Bloomfield, from Mrs. A. F. Apsley. 

' Pastors of the Lewistown Area Minis- 
terial Association will discuss definitely 
Lutheran subjects at monthly meetings this 


” year with the parts of the Book of Concord 


_ furnishing the bulk of the material. No- 
' vember meeting will be held at McClure 
with Pastor Reide Bingaman of Thompson- 
town discussing “The Ninety-five Theses.” 


New Educational Unit is Dedicated 
At St. Andrew's Church, Weesatche 


By James F. VORKOPER 


Over 300 PERSONS attended the dedica- 
tory service for the new educational unit 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, in 
mid-September. Dr. Lewis P. 
Speaker, president of the 
Texas Synod, in delivering the 
dedicatory address, declared: “Our pew in 
church represents us—empty or filled!” 

The ceremonies were held in the church, 
from which the entire congregation pro- 
ceeded to the new parish hall, led by the 
pastor, the Rev. George E. Perry, church 
councilmen and the congregation. At the 
door of the new building, a ribbon was cut 
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Texas 


by A. M. Albrecht, president of the con- 
gregation. The dedication followed. 

Following the service, an old-fashioned 
southern barbeque was served by the con- 
gregation to 1,200 persons who came from 
nearby towns for the supper. Also par- 
ticipating in the dedication program were 
Pastors Frank O. Broesicke of Goliad and 
J. F. Vorkoper of Kenedy. 

St. Prter’s Cuurcu, Ander, celebrated 
their 75th anniversary recently. The Rev. 
R. G. Hartfield (ALC), former pastor, and 
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Prince George 


14 East 28th Se. 
New Yorn 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr.~. Mumuger 


WANTED 


Young woman. A large church in a 
middle western city of over 300,000 popu- 
lation needs a parish worker for visitation, 
Sunday school and youth work. Ability to 
direct a children’s choir would be a great 
asset. Address replies stating qualifications, 
age and experience to Box CB10, The 
LUTHERAN. 
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’ 
Emanuel s Spire Points You to the Skies 
<< ~ In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


In Washington, D. C. 
LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N. N. W 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 


9:45 A.M. Church School 
11:00 A.M. The Service 
5:00 P.M. Vespers 
6:00 and 7:00 P. M. 
Supper and Youth 
Programs 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 
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the Rev. Carl J. Deithloff, San Antonio, 
preached. 

Miss Frances Dysincer, promotional sec- 
retary for the WMS of the ULCA, is speak- 
ing in many of the congregations of synod 
in October and November. 

Tue Faint PastorAL CONFERENCE of the 
synod met in Martin Luther Church, Colet- 
toville, Oct. 27-28, the Rev. Frank O. 
Broesicke pastor. An interesting feature 
was the report from Dr. Speaker who at- 
tended the ULCA convention in Philadel- 
phia. Papers presented were: “The In- 
fluence of Religion on Social Development,” 
by the Rev. Carl F. Schneider, San An- 
tonio; “The Doctrine of the Lord’s Day,” 
by the Rev. F. O. Broesicke; “Secret Or- 
ders,” by the Rev. Carl J. Deithloff, San 
Antonio. The Rev. J. C. Pfenninger, pres- 
ident of the conference, presided. 

Tue Texas Recronat Home Mission com- 
mittee met recently in Austin to allot vari- 
ous fields to the bodies of the National 
Lutheran Council for survey or occupancy. 
Fields in the cities of Houston and Midland 
were granted to the ULCA. A spirit of fel- 
lowship and fairness prevailed in the meet- 
ing. The need for pastors to fill vacant pul- 
pits is prevalent in all bodies. The ALC 
district president reports 16 vacancies, 
Three pastors are needed in the Texas 
Synod at present. 

Depication of a new altar, lectern and! 
pulpit took place recently in Holy Cross 
Church, Pawnee, the Rev. J. C. A. Pfen-- 
ninger pastor. A dossal was blessed im 
September. 

Sr. Martruew’s Cuurcu, Kenedy, hai 
blessed a new baptismal font. Togethe) 
with a nearby Augustana Lutheran con: 
gregation, a joint Reformation service ha 
been held in Kenedy. Pastors Carl A 
Moberg and James F. Vorkoper conductew! 
the liturgy. 

Pastor A. A, Haun wrote in his weekl 
Messenger some time ago to his large Si 
Mark’s congregation the following thought”) 
provoking challenge: “If membership i) 
St. Mark’s Church were limited to 10! 
members, would you and I be in or out! 
And if we had to ‘run’ for membership #4 
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with Audio-Visual Aids 


WHEN THE LITTLEST CAMEL 
KNELT 


Filmstrip in color with record of narra- 
tion and music for children. Story of the 
Nativity told from the perspective of a 
little camel who comes to understand how 
a “King” could live in a stable. 


VSD375 
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for still picture projection at 
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_ Commandments of daily living. Art- this atomic age. Requires filmstrip pro- 
_ work pictures describe vividly “Thou jector and phonograph using 78 RPM 
- Shalt” and “Thou Shalt Not.” records. 
i ing handling ch d 
_ VSC503S Ten filmstrips $20.00 (not Ph Be See eras Sea ln 
_ available singly) Other challenging films available on 
VSM110 Manual for TEN COM- eee ge RELATIONS 
e 
MANDMENTS VISUALIZED 35c ° INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
® FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
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of FILMSTRIPS & SLIDES Rental Catalog of over 400 other titles. 
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a candidate runs for office, would you and 
I win or lose? And if memberships were 
good for one year only and re-election 
depended upon the good you and I had 
done through and in the church during 


re firs: ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
4 catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
(junior choir); P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117N.Wacker 1000.N, Market 366 Fifth Ave. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER STe, 
TROY, N. Y. 


‘BELLS 
What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


that time, would you and I be re-electe 
or not?” 

THE PuHImapELPHIA CHURCH, Swiss Al} 
now has a new parish hall. A nearb 
school building was purchased, moved neg 
the church and remodeled. A teacherag 
near the school was also bought and sol 
thus adding a substantial sum to the im 
provement fund. 


Canadian Lutheran World Relief |: 


Responsible for “Seed Movements 
By E. G. Goc 


In orpDER to facilitate the immigration ¢ 
suitable immigrants to Canada, so-calle 
“Seed Movements” are bein 
arranged under the auspice 
of Canadian Lutheran Worl 
Relief. 

The first such trial ‘group, composed « 
21 specially selected German Balts, he 
already arrived. They have found home 
on farms in Ontario and British Columbi 

Canadian Lutheran World Relief too 
care of all the arrangements—securing per 
mission for entry from the Canadian De 
partment of Labor, receiving them at th 
port of entry, finding Lutheran farmer 
ready to receive them, and placing ther 
on these farms. As these trial groups mak 
good, others will be permitted to follow 
It is expected that many of the 50,00 
waiting in Latvia and Estonia for oppor 
tunity to establish new homes outside o 
Europe will follow the advance guar 
within the next few years. 

ANOTHER suUCH “seed movement” is bein: 
arranged for resettlement of Lutheran ref 
ugees from Eastern Europe at present i 
Germany and Austria. An organizations 
committee of Canadian Lutheran Worl! 
Relief has appointed Alexander Graf, Win 
nipeg, Man., as executive secretary to so 
licit funds and loans for creation of 
treasury from which the needy immigrar 
can borrow his transportation to Canad 
and to find farmers who will guarante 
employment and homes to such prospee 
tive immigrants. 


Western 
Canada 


The Lutheri 


Under the close relative scheme more 
than 2,000 Lutheran immigrants have come 
to Canada. Every return trip of the 
“Beaverbrae,” the vessel that has brought 
most of these persons to Canada, takes food 
and clothing back to Europe for distribu- 
tion among prospective immigrants and 
those who for some reason are rejected 
and have to return to their temporary 
homes in Germany. 

Most of these immigrants readily adjust 
themselves to their new environment. The 
churches help them by conducting classes 
in English, finding employment and ren- 
dering other assistance. St. Peter’s Church, 
Winnipeg, has added the names of 20 to 
its church roll. Its weekly classes are at- 
tended by 12-20. At least one of these has 
already established his own business. 

HIGHLY SATISFACTORY results were accom- 
plished in the Sunday school enlistment 
program demonstrations at Saskatoon and 
Winnipeg under the leadership of Dr. 
Erwin S. Spees, of the Parish and Church 
School Board; Miss Gillstrom, educational 
missionary for Western Canada, and the 
pastors of local and neighboring churches. 
In Winnipeg it was an all-ULC program; 
in Saskatoon, the Augustana Church en- 
tered into the program. 

To PUT CAMPS on a sounder basis and 
secure greater efficiency of operation, the 


parish education committee invited camp 


deans to a meeting at Saskatoon, Sask., 
Sept. 23. A set of standards for camps was 
adopted and a synodical camp committee 


' appointed to plan the camp program. 


- Man., 


THE Manirosa District Luther League, 
meeting at St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, 
over the Canadian Thanksgiving 
weekend, Oct. 10-11, re-elected its com- 
plete slate of officers and increased its 
camp committee. MDLL plans to send a 
delegation to the Luther League conven- 
tion at Roanoke, Va. A fellowship supper 
brought leaguers from the ALC and the 
ULC together at the YMCA dining room 
as a fitting climax to the conventions. 

Tue Rev. Curistian CLauseN-Monr re- 
signed his pastorate at Emerson-Dominion 
City to accept the call of the Young- 
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Eigenheim-Watrous parish, a recent com- 
bination of two ALC churches and one 
ULC church. Happy to receive a pastor 
after a long vacancy, the churches secured 
a house, moved it into the town of Young, 
Sask., renovated it before the pastor came. 


ELOY DAY POTTEICGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


Merry Christmas Music 


Fifteen joyous carols, inspir- 
ingly sung by the celebrated 399 
Saintsbury Singers. Three 10” “7, 
records, album “MC”. Incl. 


Christmas Carols 


Your favorite carols, sung the 
way you love, by the National 
Vespers Choir. Three 10” 
records, album “CV”. 


Christmas at the Organ 


Beloved carols, beautifully 392 
played on The Master Cathe- 

dral Organ. Four 10” records, a 
album “C”, SE 


Chimes at Christmas Time 


Played on The Cathedral 992 
Chimes. Four 10” records, “y,, 
album “P” Incl. 


HYMNAL INCLUDED WITH ABOVE ALBUMS 


4 Gipleran i 
es B 


AT MUSIC a. EVERYWHERE 


399 


Tax 
Incl. 


354-4th Ave. 
New York way 


Luther League of America Officials 
Speak at West Virginia Conference 
By Harotp L. Hann 


Fatmrmont—Travelers in the Mountain 
State these days are treated to autumn’s 
lovely pageant of colors. 
West Virginia Wending their way to 
the mountain top late 
last month were delegates to the West Vir- 
ginia conference meeting in the Bittinger 
parish, the Rev. Curt H. Runze pastor. 
The conference theme was “Youth Work 
in the Local Congregation” on which LLA 
Executive Secretary Joseph W. Frease and 
Associate Secretary William J. Ducker and 
State Luther League President Harry D. 
Muenze were the principal speakers. 
Peruaps as fine a job of mimeographed 
work as that done anywhere in the church 
is the quarterly, St Mark’s Friendly Visitor, 
prepared by Pastor Luther L. Hare and his 
staff at Oakland, Md. The 30-page autumn 
issue contains, in addition to items of local 
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interest, timely articles on evangelism and 
stewardship, and cuts of the exterior and 
newly decorated interior of the church. 

One of the few congregations that have 
more teachers than teaching positions is 
Trinity Church, Wheeling, the Rev. Simon 
Snyder pastor. This unusual situation is in 
part due to Pastor Snyder’s continual em- 
phasis on leadership training. From Sep- 
tember through June his congregation is 
not without a leadership class. 

Oscar H. Linpow, Charleston, was elected 
president of the State Brotherhood at the 
annual convention held in Grace Church, 
Fairmont, in late September. Retiring 
President Franklin R. Browne reported 
that one new Brotherhood had been or- 
ganized and three others had been re- 
activated during the year. Other officers 
chosen were: W. E. Britt, vice president, 
Edgwood, Wheeling; Paul Hinebaugh, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Oakland; Mr. Browne, a 
member of the executive committee. 

Back at Gettysburg Seminary after a 
successful summer of field work in the 
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vacant parishes of the West Virginia Synod 
are Beryl B. Maurer who served at St. 
Clara; William J. Yingling, who was at 
Davis; George C. Weirick, who was in the 
Mason parish; Garnet L. Zimmerman, the 
supply at Aurora; Harry E. Smyser, Jr., 
Elkins; Verle Schumaker, Westernport. 
Student Maurer’s summer ministry was 
climaxed on Sunday, Sept. 5, by his mar- 
riage in the church at St. Clara to Miss 
Margaret Ellen Cook of Spencer, N. C. Mr. 
Maurer is a senior at the Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, from which his wife received her 


_Master of Arts degree last May. The 


groom’s pastor, the Rev. W. Roy Hash- 
inger, Morgantown, was the officiating 
minister. Student Weirick writes: “Seven- 
teen new members were received into the 
church by the president of synod, Dr. 
George W. Schillinger, as a result of the 
summer’s work in the Mason parish.” 

AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING held this summer 


in First Church, Parkersburg, the West 


Virginia Synodical Luther League re- 
elected Harry D. Muenze, Wheeling, as 


president; Ernest Griffin, Clarksburg, as 


treasurer; and Miss Helen Nortemann, 
Wheeling, as corresponding secretary. It 
chose Miss Garnet Wilhem, Parkersburg, 
as vice president and assigned to her the 
editorship of the-state League paper. Miss 
Lorna Jo Douglass, also of Parkersburg, 
was elected recording secretary. 

A SUCCESSFUL SERIES of district League 
rallies were held throughout the summer 
months in the Monongahela Valley area. 
At the meeting in Morgantown, Dr. Stew- 


‘art H. Smith, president of Marshall Col- 


lege, Huntington, and a member of St. 
Paul’s congregation in that city, spoke at 
Woodburn Circle on the campus of the 
West Virginia University on the theme, 
“Living Abundantly.” Said Dr, Smith, “The 
person who desires to live abundantly 
must live a good, useful, courageous life.” 

Eart E. SEABRIGHT, prominent layman in 
Trinity Church, Wheeling, has retired as 
Sunday school superintendent after more 
than 35 years of service. .. . Dr. William 
P. Cline, Clarksburg, will be in charge of 
the post-Philadelphia convention rallies in 
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the synod. ... The Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation at West Virginia University looks 
forward to one of its best seasons. ... Pas- 
tor Harold Hann, Fairmont, addressed the 
group at the first of its Table Talks on the 
theme, “My Utmost for His Highest.” 


DECEASED 


Richard Henry Miller 

The Rev. Richard Henry Miller, 29-year- 
old pastor of the Union Bridge parish of 
the Maryland Synod, died in a Baltimore 
hospital Oct. 18 after an illness of two 
months. 

Pastor Miller was graduated from Texas 
Christian University and from Columbia 
Bible College. In November 1946 he re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of divinity 
from Gettysburg Seminary. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Eleanor 
Coton Miller, and an infant son, Daniel 
Richard Miller. 

The funeral service was conducted Oct. 


22 in Union Bridge by the Rev. Ralph E. 
Boyer, of York, assisted by Pastors Fred- 
erick R. Seibel, Andrew Theisz and Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover. Burial was in York. 


ULC CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

11. Philadelphia Conferences WMS. St. 
Peter's Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Virginia Synodical Brotherhood conven- 
tion. St. Mark's Church, Roanoke, Va. 

29. Special meeting of the Pacific Synod. 
Trinity Church, Longview, Wash., 1.30 
P. M., for the purpose of (1) Con- 
sideration of operating the Cowlitz 
General Hospital at Longview, Wash. 
(2) Consideration of change of place 
and date of the 1949 convention of 
synod. (3) Consideration of establish- 
ment of a Pacific Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, and allocation of funds raised 
in the synod in the ULCA Christian 
Higher Education Year (1950). 
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in CONCLUSION........ 


I WOULDN’? BE surprised to see a state- 
ment like this in some advertisement 
for life insurance: “If you are a faith- 
ful church member, you get 10 per cent 
discount on your premiums.” A ma- 
jority of church people live steady and 
healthy lives. They probably live 
longer than most other people. 

That isn’t true in a time of serious 
crisis. Then a real Christian must take 
great risks in being true to his faith. 

Until early summer of this year, 
Bishop Ordass in Hungary had a chance 
to guarantee his own safety by accept- 
ing terms offered by the Communists, 
or merely by resigning from his position 
of leadership. He wouldn’t do either, 
because he believed that either would 
be a betrayal of his Christian convic- 
tion. Now he is in a prison which may 
subtract some years from his normal 
life expectancy. 

A Christian has courage for such 
risks because he always thinks of God 
as the supreme ruler of his life. God’s 
will is the most important thing. Even 
being killed in doing God’s will isn’t 
much to worry about. That’s why of- 
ficials of a police state get nervous about 
the faithful Christians. They can’t be 
subdued by the usual methods. 


Wuen Dr. Epwin Mott goes about 
his work in Jerusalem, he is in constant 
danger of a murderer’s bullet or death 
by a mortar shell. But of course he 
goes, ... Just as Daniel Nelson went 
on with his work in China, walking 
side by side with death a dozen times 
a month. The spirit of such men is 
expressed in Dr. Empie’s story in THE 
LuTuHeran this week (see page 17). 

Most of us are not required to face 
dramatic dangers for our faith. But if 


5o” 


~ 


we are genuine Christians we must b 
the sort of people who could stand ou 
ground in the midst of such dangers © 
they came our way. 

We ought to try to measure ou 
stature up alongside such men as Berg 
grav, Lilje, Niemoeller, Ordass, Mol 
Nelson. (I mention these from amon 
the multitude of brave Christians ¢ 
our time because I have talked wit 
these men and know their spirit.) 

The first and great commandmer 
means this: “Thou shalt fear, love, an 
trust in God above all things.” Ar 
although we may not be obliged to ris 
death in proving our obedience to thy 
command, there are other varieties » 
proof, { 


ONE cLEAR-cuT proof is our willing 
ness to sacrifice our own comfort ar 
pleasure when called on for offerin. 
for such a cause as Lutheran Wor 
Action. When Dr. Nelson made his le 
trip to America in May, he came | 
plead with our church leaders for me 
money for his work in China. Dr. M» 
will be in New York City this week 
describe the urgent needs which fe 
the church in Palestine. 

Our leaders can allot the funds th 
receive from us. They are figuring 
distributing four million World Act» 
dollars this year, and no more. As 
Oct. 25 we United Lutherans had giv 
only 70 per cent of the amount a 
from us for this year. 

To keep in step with brave Christi 
who are unafraid of any danger, 
should not flinch from heavy blows: 
our pocketbooks. Maybe we can sk 
our Lord that we are of the same sp» 
of Nelson and Ordass, 

—ELSON RU 
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W. see its outline softened by fleecy clouds and its sharp 
crags concealed by a blanket of soft, smooth snow. The hard 
realities of its rough, ice-coated peaks and deep, treacherous 
crevasses are not visible so far away. 


When we get there we find the climbing tortuous because we 
have not conditioned ourselves for it. Real success in life keeps 
pace with the march of our 40 earning years — from age 25 to 
65. Success lies in living each stage of life without letting the 
trivial WANTS of today obscure the vital NEEDS of tomorrow. 


There is just one plan that insures the success of our whole 
journey — that plan is life insurance. A Lutheran Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Policy will provide a fixed income at age 60 or 65 
and insure the ultimate success of your life's journey. Ask your 
local representative for information or write the home office. 


Please send me FREE copy of your 
“RETIREMENT INCOME" Folder. 


OLD-LINE LIFE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 


What Is The LUTHERAN? 


The LUTHERAN is the official news magazine of 
The United Lutheran Church in America. It stands 
for true religion. It helps to produce well-informed 
members who know the Church... . its spirit and its 


work. 


What does The LUTHERAN offer? 


The LUTHERAN offers a specially selected staff of 
reporters and editors who gather local,’ national 
and international news and report it in relation to 


the Church. 


In addition, it offers a complete report of the work 
of your Church—its boards, agencies and auxilia- 


ries. 
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